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At no period of man's life were wars the normal state of exis- 
tence. Prince Krapotkin (contemporary Russian scientist). 

Certain impulses develop in childhood which disappear entirely 
in later life. H. R. Marshall (American psychologist). 

Crime is a phenomenon of atavism, C. Lombrosa, (Italian 
criminologist). 

Crime is psychic atavism. P. Mantegazza (Italian anthropo- 
logist and physiologist). 

During the primitive period rites are the immediate and direct 
expression of the religious sentiment, and translate the genius of 
each people. T. Ribot. 

Even among savages some leisure from the cares of life is essen- 
tial for the culture of art. A. C. Haddon (English anth- 
ropologist). 

Excess of imagination in the child, as with primitive peoples, 
is clearly connected with less clearness of perceptions, which are 
transformed, at will, one into another. T. Ribot. 

Every man is some months older than he bethinks him. Sir 
T. Browne. 

For the animal, for the child, for the savage and the uncivilized 
man, form and physical strength are all ; for the civilized man mental 
strength and moral strength tend to become the object of greatest 
value. Colajanni (Italian sociologist). 

In primitive poetry man is in the foreground, nature is only an 
accessary. T. Ribot. 

In primitive society the drama is the school of religion. J. W. 
'Powell. 

in the natural world everything has a meaning. L. F. Ward. 

Like primitive peoples and savages, children lose an immense 
amount of tinie in contests and debates. B. Machado. 

Man living, flesh and bone, is the last object the savage came 
to deify. G. Tarde. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain in Journal of Folk 
Lore, Boston, July-Sept., 1904, pp. 161-170. 
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Hon. R. a. Pyne, M.D., LL.D. 
Minister of Education. 

Sir, — The accompanying report is not as compreliensive as it 
was intended to be, owing not only to the large and increasing 
amount of time demanded for museum and office work, but because 
of the numerous interruptions that have ineyitably occurred since 
its preparation was begun. 

Next year, under similar conditions, it will be almost impossible 
to issue anything but a very brief report, because of the large number 
of re-arrangements that have become imperative if the collection 
is to maintain its posifion, and changes of this kind require a great 
deal of time. Every year, for the last five or six years, re-arrange- 
ment has been postponed with the hope that additional case-room 
would be supplied; failing this, however, it will now be necessary 
to stow away a considerable quantity of the material at present 
on exhibition, to make room for the improved re-installation which 
will demand an increase in the number of labels, as well as an am- 
plification of their contents. 

Correspondence and other office duties during 1904 exceeded 
greatly those of any previous year, and, consequently, not much 
time could be given to field-work. A few visits were made to some 
interesting portions of the Province, and fuller reference to these 
will be found in what follows. 

During the year we were presented by Mrs. J. W. Scatcherd, 
a Canadian lady now residing in Flagstaff, Arizona, with a number 
of excellent specimens from the Pueblo country. 

I have arranged with the curators of several other British 
colonial museums with a view to making ethnological as well as 
archaeological exchanges, and these will be effected just as soon as 
it is possible to find time for selection, listing, and packing. 

You will, I am sure, be pleased to know that the interest in 
what is prehistoric, relating to our own country, manifestly grows. 
Not only is this evidenced by the number of visitors to the museu^I^ 
but by the demand for copies oi tTd^ ^TC^\iSfcCi\.ci^\Q,^ tl^^^^\s^ >v5K?C^ ^:ss. 
Canada and other countries. 
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I may be i>erinitted to repeat that as no provision has yet been 
made for workshop accommodation, the quantity of material now in 
the mugeum, and in need of repair, is rapidly accumulating. 

The time and attention demanded by the largely increased num- 
ber of specimens are such as to require additional assistance. There 
is now enough work to employ a general assistant, and to keep an 
expert maker of labels busy continuously. 

AVithout these, the museum may be maintained in the old way, 
but as a factor in our educational system, it must prove to be of 
little or no value. 

I have the honor to be. 

Tours respectfully, 

David Boyle. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

• 

26,754. — ^Large stone, bear pipe, six and three-quarter inclies 
in height, slightly imperfect, very well carved, although not highly 
finished, work evidently not quite completed. This is the largest 
effigy pipe yet found in Ontario. It was picked up by Mr. T. W. 
Newberry, lot 6, con. 20, Tiny township, Simcoe county, in 1902, 
and was procured for the Provincial Museum by Lieut. G. E. Laid- 
law. 

26,755. — Unfinished knife blade. The tang is forged and the * 
outline of the knife has been formed in a somewhat unmechanical 
way by means of a sharp cold chisel, and all the cutting has been 
done on one side. Length six and five-eighth inches, including 
the tang, which is two inches, breadth of blade an inch and a quar- 
ter, thickness of blade 2 mm. Found on banks of Grass River, 
Victoria Eoad, Victoria County, presented by Dr. J. Grant, per 
Lieut. G. E. Laidlaw. 

26,756. — Copper arrowhead with socket; three inches long,. socket 
one inch and a quarter long; blade flat on both sides. Found by 
Lieut. G. E. Laidlaw, on village site number 20, block E, Bexley 
township. 

26,757. — Pocket-knife blade, steel, ruins of Fort Ste. Marie, 
North Simcoe, stamped MATHIEV. SAMVEL. I. A. PIERRE. 
FLATIN. David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,758. — ^Long clay pipe stem, Bexley township, George E. 
Laidlaw. 

26,759. — Bone needle, worn very smooth by usage, four inches 
long, Eglinton, York township, David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,760. — Bone head, four and one-eighth incTies long. Eglin- 
ton, York township, David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,761. — Bone, tally-bead, three and three-quarter, inches long, 
Eglinton, York township, David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,762-3.— Scraper (chert) Eglington, York township, David 
Boyle. 

26,764. — Bar amulet, (cast) Carmel township, Eaton county^ 
Mich., C. V. Fuller Grand Ledge, Mich., U.S.A. 

26,765. — Turtle-like figure, two and seven-eighth inches long 
and one and a half inches wide of dark (almost black) stone, and 
comparatively thin (thickest part not more than three-eighths of an 
inch. From end to end along the middle, on the upper side, and fully 
half way along from the head on the under side (terminating in the 
middle in a loop) is an inset of silver one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 
There is a diagonal break across the neck, but the head is kept in 
place by means of the metallic bar. Given to Hon. W. Robinson 
in 1848, by an Ojibwa, at Bruce Mines, Ont. Alfred Willson, C.E., 
Toronto. 

26,766. — ^Abortive arrow-head of chert, of very pure quality, 
lot 4, L.R.W., Bosanquet. Alfred Willson, C.E., 'Toronto. 

26,767. — ^Large, grooved stone axe, imperfect, lot 5, con. 1,, R. 
W. Ellis, (Mount Pleasant village) Brantford township. Brant coun- 
ty, per John Jefferson, Paris, Ont. 

26,768-89. — Twenty-one flaked chert implements of various shapes, 
J. E. Moody, Appleby, lot 1, concession 3, NeUoii. tor^^^^cJ^^'^^^^'^ 
county. 
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26,790. — ^Large shell (Busycon perversum) from grave in Te- 
cumseth township, Simcoe county. David Boyle. 

26,791. — ^Large shell (Busycon perversum) partly worked; from 
ossuary at Lake Medad, Flamboro township, Wentworth county. 
David Boyle. 

26,792.--rRoughly made and undecorated, shallow, red bowl. 
New Mexico. 

26,793. — Small and roughly made bowl or cup, with a necked 
and flat base, plain, Santa Clara. Arizona. 

26,794. — Small red cup, with necked and flat base. Decorated 
very rudely, with straight black lines arranged angularly. Ari- 
zona. 

26,795. — Small red cup with necked and flat base. Decorated 
with roughly drawn lines in black, arranged in curves. Arizona. 

26,796. — Small red cup, with necked and flat base. Decorated 
with black lines, and trefoils in black. Arizona. 

26,797. — rSmall red cup, round bottom. Roughly decorated 
with black lines. Arizona. 

26,798. — Small red cup, round bottom, very roughly decorated 
with black lines. Arizona. 

26,799. — Small red cup, with flared lip and round bottom. 
Roughly decorated with black lines. Arizona. 

26,800. — Small, red oUa, round bottom, decoration in black 
lines, arranged triangularly. Arizona. 

26,801. — Small red olla, flattened bottom. Lozenge decora- 
tions in black lines. Arizona. 

26,802. — Small red olla, flattened bottom. Decorative lines, 
black, in perpendicular zigzags. 

26,803. — Small red cup (somewhat egg-cup like) with slightly 
incurved lip. Decorated with spirally arranged black lines. Ari- 
zona. 

26,804. — Small red olla, round bottom. Heavy, black trian- 
gular decorations. Arizona. 

26,805. — Small red pitcher with handle and lip — round bot- 
tom. — Decorations in black lines. Arizona. 

26,806.-^V-shaped red tube with black lines. Arizona. 

26,807. — Small red cup (wine-glass like) arrow-like decorations 
in black inside and outside. Arizona. 

26,808. — Rudely made (micaceous clay) vessel with bale-handle 
surmounted by bird like form. Arizona. 

26,809. — Small, long necked, olla, in light coloured clay. Flat 
bottom. Tuma Indian, Arizona. 

26,810-1. — ^Large red ollas, decorated roughly with black lines. 
Thes6 are sixteen inches in height, and twelve inches in diameter 
at the widest part. Arizona. 

26,812. — Large red pitcher twelve inches high, handle and 
lip. Heavy, triangular decorations in black. Arizona. 

26,813. — Small white vessel with bale handle. Decorated with 
black lines, very rudely made. Pueblo. 

26,814. — Small, white, saucer-like vessel. Unclosed encirc- 
ling lines inside. Central design, floral, seven-armed. Pueblo. 

26,815. — Clay bottle. Arizona. 

26,816. — Clay bottle. Arizona. 

26,817. — Clay plate, Arizona. 
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26,818. — Clay bottle. Arizona. 

26,819. — ^Large black spoon or ladle-like clay object. Santa 
Clara, Arizona. 

26,820. — Small black pitcher. Santa Clara, Arizona. 

26,821. — Clay cup, six-sided at the base and round a lip. Ari- 
zona. 

26,822. — Clay cup, six-sided at base and round at lip. Ari- 
zona. 

26,823. — Small white plate (broken). Arizona. 

26,824. — Small white spoon-like object in clay. Pueblo. Ari- 
zona. 

216,825-31. — Flint iand chert arrowheads,. Southern Indiana, 
David Boyle. 

26,832-3. — Drills, Lawrenceburg, Southern Indiana, U. S. A. 
David Boyle. 

26,834-39. — Small axee or chisels, Guelph and Eramosa town- 
ship. David Boyle. 

26,840. — Pipe head of fine limestone, Hastings, River Trent, 
Asphodel township. David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,841. — Stone pipe, carved human form, on bowl, head of fig- 
ure broken off, Nassagaweya township, Halton county, Ontario. 
David Boyle. 

^6,842. — A portion of what seems to have been intended for the 
stem of a stone pipe, two of the quadrangular sides are roughly peck- 
ed, the other two have been rubbed fairly smooth, on three sides are 
shallow depressions clearly made with the point of a stone drill, 
Elora, Ont. David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,843. — Small pendant or amulet of Hudson River sandstone; 
a rudely carved human face on one side, the other being marked 
irregularly with incised lines near Fergus, Nichol township, Wel- 
lington county, Ont. David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,844. — Paleolith, Bois de Eocher, St. Helens, Cotes du Nord 
France., David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,845-6. — Paleoliths, Thames Valley, Oxfordshire, England. 
David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,847-61.— Flint flakes, Northstoke, England, collected by T. 
H. Powell, England. David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,862. — ^Large black chert spearhead, Leeds township, Leeds 
county, (near Gananoque). David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,863-7.— Flint flaked arrowheads, Bignor Hill, Sussex, T. H. 
Powell, London, England. David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,868. — Stone gouge (quadrangular in cross section) found by 
Mr. T. Jordan, near Seaforth, Ont. Presented by A. Cosens, B.A. 

26,869. — Small and unsymmetrically formed vessel, (Moqui) 
ornamented in brown, red and white. Mrs. J. Webster Wallace, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

26,870. — Small water filter, sharply constricted in the middle. 
The upper half is ornamented with two lizards in black. Mrs. J. 
W. Wallace, Flagstaff, Arizona, U.S.A. 

(This specimen was found in the Walnut Canon, nine miles 
southeast of Flagstaff in the country of the Cliff Dwellers). 

26,871. — OUa, with simple, but peculiar double hook-like mark- 
ings, arranged in pairs, horizontally and perpendift>iia:tV5 , ^S^^s^- 
nately. Mrs. J. W. Scatcherd, "Flag^taS., knao.Ti.'a., 
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26,872. — Small oUa, (Moqui) simple flower design. Mrs. J. 
W. Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

26,873. — Moderate sized and peculiarly orn^^mented oUa; the 
pattern which is in four parts contains in each division a very highly 
conventionalized bird form, facing an erect plant. Mrs. J. W. 
Scatcherd, FlagstafE, Arizona. See figure 79. 

26,874. — Moderate sized oUa (Moqui) with somewhat unusual 
pattern in dark browns. Mrs. J. W, Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

26,875. — Small olla with sharply constricted neck, and somewhat 
rudely ornamented, (Moqui). Mra. J. W. Scatcherd, FlagstafE, 
Arizona. 

26,876. — ^Rattle useKi in the Moqui Snakje Dance, Arizona 
Mrs. J. W. Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

26,877. — Miniature Navajo loom, small, with portion of woven 
cloth, the material said to be native wool (Rocky Mountain sheep) 
and the colors of native dyes, red, yellow, orange and black. Mrs. 
J. W. Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

26,878. — Small piece of discoidal sand stone with roughly 
formed handle on one side, perhaps used as a pestle or upper atone 
with a metate. Mrs. J. W. Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

26,879. — Hand stone for using with metate; this specimen is 
thin and ovate, and made from a hard volcanic tufa. Mrs. J» W. 
Scatcherd. 

26,880. — ^Large and very good specimen of metate of hard tuf- 
aceous material. It is twenty inches in length, eleven in breadth, 
and the cavity is worn three and a half inches deep. Arizona, Mrs, 
J. W. Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona, U.S.A. 

26,881. — ^Ladle or dipper made of horn from mountain sheep, 
Cliff Dwellings, Walnut Canon, nine miles southeast of Flagstaff, 
Arizona. Mrs. J. W. Scatcherd, Flagstaff, Arizona . 

26,882. — Bone awl or needle, four inches long, lot 7, con. 10, 
Innisfil township. Howard Kelcey, Vine P.O., Ont. 

26,883. — Metacarpal bone of deer (three marks on front side) 
probably used in gambling, lot 7, con. 10, Innisfil township. How- 
ard Kelcey, Vine P.O., Ont. 

26,884. — Bone bead, seven-eighths of an inch long, lot 7, con. 
10, Innisfil township. Howard Kelcey, Vine P.O., Ont. 

26,885. — Cast of very finely proportioned slate gorget, oval, 
found in Huron township, Wayne county, Mich., by Daniel Girand 
in 1902. Charles V. Fuller, Grand Ledge, Mich., U.S.A. 

26,886-903. — Flints (well made) lots 10 and 11, concession 1, 
Brantford township. John Jefferson, Paris, Ont. 

26,904. — ^Large arrow-head, or small spear-head of black flint, 
barbed and well made, lot 10, con. 1, Brantford township. John 
Jefferson, Paris, Ont. 

26,905. — ^Large, very well made, and almost perfect, banner or 
butterfly stone, Stouffville, Markham township, York county. C. 
Ains worth. 

26,906. — ^Long (15 inches) stone chisel, sharpened at both ends. 
It is roughly quadrangular in cross section, for the greater part of its 
length, and looks like a splinter upon which little work has been 
done beyond some smoothing, except at each end. Stouffville, 
Markham township, York county. C. Ainsworth. 
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26,907. — Stone tool, five inches long, roughly pointed at each 
end. Stouffville, Markham township, York county. 

26,908. — Stone adze, very well made, almost perfect, seven inches 
long. Stouffville, Markham township, York county. 

26,909. — Stone gouge, somewhat imperfect, hollowed from end 
to end. Not common in this part of the province. Stouffville, 
Markham township. 

26,910. — Long and comparatively narrow stone axe or chisel, 
polished only in part. Stouffville, Markham township. 

26,911. — Small stone chisel, pointed at each end, one point or 
cutting part being made edgewise, and the other sidewise. Stouff- 
ville, Markham township. 

26,912-19. — Celts or axes in various conditions and of various 
sizes. Stouffville, Markham township. 

26,920. — Old clay pipe of European patern, probably Fi'ench, 
found by Mr. John E. Riggal between floor of upper and ceiling of 
lower rooms, in the old Ashbridge house. Queen street east, Tor- 
onto. Mr. John E. Riggal. 

26,921. — Old European clay pipe, probably French. Stem 
nearly eight inches long. Found near Fort Rouille (Old Toronto) 
David Boyle, Toronto. 

26,922. — ^Large flint scraper, lot 18, con. 9, Blenheim township, 
Oxford county. Mr. L. Hunter, per W. J. Wintemberg, Washing- 
ton, Ont. 

26,923. — Pair of native moccasins made by late Hy-joong-kwas, 
Chief Medicine man of the Onondagas, worn by him when pro- 
cured in 1898. David Boyle. 

26,924. — Inlaid and relievo metal and bamboo, Japanese tobacco 
pipe. David Boyle. 

26,925. — Photograph of Flathead, Cree, Blackfoot and Nez 
Perce collection in possession of G. W. Gill, Pincher Creek, Alberta. 
Mr. G. W. Gill. 

26,926-7. — Two strike-a-lights found with Indian remains in 
Whitchurch township, York county, Ontario. David Boyle. 

26,928. — Strips of paper mulberry bark, same as used in the 
making of tapa cloth in South Pacific Islands. David Boyle, Tor- 
onto. 

26,929-32.— Scrapers, Thames Valley, England. David Boyle, 
Toronto. 

26,933. — Plain and well finished small stone axe, lot 17, con. 3, 
East Oxford, Ont. Wm. P. Hart, Esq., Woodstock. 

26,934. — Grooved stone axe, unusually narrow at cutting edge. 
Lot 17, con. 3, East Oxford, Ont. Wm. P. Hart, Woodstock, 
Ont. 

26,935. — Obsidian core, imperfect; latterly used as a tool. Brit. 
Guiana. Very Rev. Dean Harris, D.D. 

26,936. — Obsidian, leaf shaped implement, Brit. Guiana P Very 
Rev. Dean Harris. 

26,937-8. — Obsidian arrowheads, Brit. Guiana? Very Rev. 
Dean Harris. 

26,939. — Stone disc, perforated in the centre, perhaps used for 
gambling. Two and a half inches in diameter, and half an inch 
in thickness. Lot 10, con. 3, Orillia township, Simcoe county, 
Ont. Frank Day, Orillia, Ont. 
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26,940. — Clay pipe, representing a blunt-nosed dog or wolf, lot 
10, con. 3, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Frank Day, Orillia, 
Ont. 

26,941. — Small brass candlestick; may have belonged to some 
pioneer Catholic missionary's portable altar, lot 10, con. 14, Orillia 
township, Simcoe county, Ont. Mrs. R. Anderson. 

26,942. — Clay pipe head, stem broken, lot 10, con. 14, Oro town- 
ship, Simcoe county, Ont. Mrs. R. Anderson, Orillia, Ont. 

26,943. — Clay pipe, slightly imperfect, lot 2, con. 5, Orillia 
township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wilbert Greer, Orillia, Ont. 

26,944. — Clay pipe, eagle-like head, with unusually well mould- 
ed wings and tail, lot 2, con. 5, Simcoe county. Wilbert Greer, 
Orillia. 

26,945. — Clay pipe, rudely representing a bird, lot 2, con. 5, 
Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wilbert Greer, Orillia. 

26,946. — Stone pipe, vasiform, peculiar in what appears to be 
two stem holes, one small, and one large, almost opposite to each 
other, lot 2, con. 5, Orillia township, Simcoe county. Wilbert 
Greer, Orillia, Ont. 

26,947. — Stone axe, six and a half inches long, two inches wide, 
unusually thin, with well ground semi-circular edge, abruptly 
sharpened and mostly on one side. This axe is apparently the re- 
sult of modifying a naturally worn stone, lot 2, con. 14, Oro, Ont. 
J. Stewart Nelson, Orillia. 

26,948-51. — Four discoidal brass bangles made from the metal 
of an old kettle. Surface finds. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, 
Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia,Ont. 
26,952. — Stone disc, inch and a half in diameter, half an inch 
thick. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wel- 
lington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,953. — Stone disc, inch and a half in diameter, three-eighths 
of an inch thick, well made, partly bored on each side. Lot 1, con. 
)6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ontario. Wellington and Aub- 
rey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,954. — Stone disc, one inch in diameter, not well rounded, 
hole partly bored on each side, half an inch thick. Lot 1, con. 6, 
Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey 
McPhee, Orillia. 

26,955. — Stone disc, inch and a quarter in diameter, thickness 
variable, partly bored on one side. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia town- 
ship, Simcoe county. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 
26,956. — Small piece of red slate irregular in form, perforated, 
an inch in diameter. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe coun- 
ty, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,957. — Unfinished stone pipe-head, quadrangular, boring be- 
gun in cross section, deeply notched on back and top front edges. 
Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington 
and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia. 

26,958. — Very small and roughly made clay pipe, bowl wide in 
proportion to height. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe 
county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,959. — Small and rudely made clay pipe, stem broken, ap- 
parently the work of a child. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Sim- 
coe county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 
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26,960. — ^Antler e^d, four inches long, hollow, bored trans- 
versely near middle as suggestive of an Eskimo toggle. Lot 1, con. 
6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey 
McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,961. — ^Well formed representation of a bird's head, hawk, or 
eagle, from a clay pipe. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe 
county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,962. — Rude representation of a man's head from a clay pipe. 
Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington 
and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,963. — Roughly worked piece of steatite, inch and a quarter 
in diameter, three-quarters of an inch thick, irregularly formed 
hole with small hole to meet it through the side, probably a section 
of a disused or broken pipe. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Sim- 
coe county. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia. 

26,964. — Bone spear or arrowhead, neck broken, no barbs, well 
made, four and a half inches long, three-quarter inches wide near 
neck. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wel- 
lington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia. 

26,965. — Bone arrowhead, two inches long, inch and a quarter 
from point to point of barbs, well made, no neck. Lot 1, coh. 6, 
Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey 
McPhee, Orillia. 

26,966. — Eleven cylindrical white glass beads. Lot 1, con. 6, 
Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and 'Aubrey 
Orillia, Ont. 

26,967. — Four cylindrical blue glass beads. Lot 1, con. 6, 
Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ontario. Wellington and Aub- 
rey McPhee, Orillia. 

26,968. — Eighteen blue glass beads of various forms. Lot 1, 
con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey 
McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,969. — Fourteen variegated small Venetian glass beads. Lot 
1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ontario. Wellington 
and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,970. — Six brown stone beads of native make from five-eighths 
of an inch to two inches long. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, 
Simcoe county, Ontario. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, 
Ont. 

26,971. — Thirteen small discoidal and cylindrical brown stone 
beads, native make. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe coun- 
ty, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,972. — One red coral, and one amber-colored glass bead. 
Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe county, Ont. Wellington and 
Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,973. — Seventy-nine discoidal shell beads (wampum) of native 
and European make. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, Simcoe coun- 
ty, Ont. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee. 

26,974. — Three glass beads. Lot 1, con. 6, Orillia township, 
Simcoe county. Wellington and Aubrey McPhee, Orillia, Ont. 

26,975-8. — Four clay pipes, west quarter, lot 2, con. 5, North 
Orillia. Archibald Fyfe, Orillia, Ont. 

26,979-80. — Two clay beads, globular, about one inch ul <L\2^- 
meter. These specimens taken ftoixv ^u o^^m^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^'^ *^^^ 
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of the kind, so far as known, that have been found in this country. 
Lot 2, con. 4, North Orillia, Ont. Archibald Fyfe, Orillia. 

26,981. — Gouge-axe (Huronian slate) lot 2, con. 14, Oro town- 
ship. J. Stewart Nelson, Orillia, Ont. 

26,982. — Roughly chipped piece of Huronian slate, perhaps in- 
tended for a gorget, lot 2, con. 14, Oro township. J. Stewart Nel- 
son. 

26,983-4. — Stone axes, very well made, lot 2, con. 14, Oro. J. 
Stewart Nelson. 

26,985. — ^Large and well polished stone axe, lot 1, con. 6, North 
Orillia. John R. Harvey, Orillia, Ont. 

26,986. — Stone adze of diorite, five and three-quarter inches long, 
having what is usually the plainly rounded side, relieved by four 
shallow flutings, lengthwise, Grimsby, Lincoln county, Ont. Dr. 
Millward, Grimsby, Ont. 

26,987. — Carved head (human) and date, 1776 on piece of litho- 
graphic limestone, found by Charles Cooper in the fall of 1899 on the 
property of Mr. E. D. Smith, near Winona, about a mile east of 
the McNeilly Mountain road. The boy was digging to get out a 
rabbit, and found the stone about a foot below the surface. It was 
purchased from him by Mr. Edgar E. Farewell, of Grimsby, who 
presented it to the museum. 

26,988. — Birch bark box, 9^ x 6 x 3 inches, ornamented with 
undyed porcupine quills. The work on the lid is said to be an 
imitation of some painting on a rock which, a few years ago, fell 
into Lake Couchiching. According to Mesaquab, (Jonathan Yorke, 
the Rama Indian who made the box), the picture represents two 
Ojibwas, and a Mohawk, the latter being clubbed by one of the for- 
mer. 

26,990.— Skull of Hindoo, Oojain, Central India. Dr. T. W. 
Beeman. 

26,990. — Skull of Indian, Dalhousie Lake, Lanark county. Dr. 
T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,991.— Skull of monkey. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth. 

26,992. — Large, grooved, hammer stone, North-west Territory, 
or Lake Superior district. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,993. — Large, grooved, hammer stone. North-west Territory, 
or Lake Superior district. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,994. — Double-pointed stone tool, much weathered, seven and 
a half inches long. Peter Dowdall, lot — , con. 4, Drummond town- 
ship, Lanark county, Ont. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,995. — Large and roughly made celt of Huronian slate, Elm- 
sley township, (Rideau Lake shore) Lanark county. Dr. T. W. 
Beeman. 

26,996. — Small and imperfect celt, Elmsley township, Lanark 
county. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,997. — Cylindrical soap stone pipe, with small projection for 
stem attachment, slightly incised with lines parallel to edge, and 
others running diagonally. Probably of recent make. Drum- 
mond township, Lanark county. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,998. — North-west stone pipe, with flaring bowl. Dr. T. 
W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

26,999. — Slate gorget or pendant, with one unusually large hole 
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which shows signs of much wear, Camden township, Addington 
county. Dr. T. W. Beeman. 

27,000. — Slate (Huronian) gorget, one hole, showing no sign of 
wear This specimen is beautifully veined, Camden township, Ad- 
dington county. Dr. T. W. Beeman. 

27,001. — Small, huronian-slate bird-amulet. Lot , con. 

8, Drummond township, Lanark county. This the most easterly 
point from which any specimen of this kind has been reported. Dr. 
T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

27,002. — Large and well formed egg-like piece of soapstone. 
Probably of recent make, B/ideau Lake shore, Elmsley township, 
Lanark county. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

27,003. — Brass bracelet, brought from North-west after the Kiel 
Rebellion, and said to have been the property of Big Bear. Dr. 
T. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. 

27,004. Boer pipe (native make). FroiH near Belmont, Orange 
Free State, Africa. Dr. T. W. Beeman. 

27,005-6. — Two imperfect pieces of ancient Mexican pottery, 
both affording evidence of manufacturing methods. Dr. T. W. 
Beeman. 

27,007. — Indian skull, lot 2, old market block, town of Orillia. 
The body was buried about two feet six inches deep, and the skele- 
ton is said to have measured six feet four inches long. The body 
lay with the head to the west, and having the hands crossed in front. 
J. Hugh Hammond, Orillia, Ont. 

27,008. — Twelve strings of cylindrical wampum, European make, 
presented by F. ,Lamorandiere, df Cape Croker., Ojibwa Reserve, 
per H. G. Tucker, Barrister, Owen Sound, Ont. Two of the strings 
consist wholly of white beads, the others of purple and white, ar- 
ranged four and five of the former from two to three of the latter. 
Mrs. Lamorandiere formerly Mrs. Benoit, received these from her 
mother, Mrs. Gonneville, to whom they were given by Mrs. Piche, 
an Objibwa woman of Saugeen or Sauging. The beada were re- 
garded by the family as entitling the holder to a' portion of land, 
in what is now the County of Bruce. The strings are twelve inches 
long, but were probably much longer at one time. See description 
elsewhere. 

27,009. — Imperfect tablet or gorget (two holes) from Tuscarora 
Reserve. Jacob Hess, Six Nations P.O., Ontario. 

27,010. — Small and well made stone adze. Tuscarora Reserve. 
Jacob Hess, Six Nations, Ont. 

27,011-15. — Five Iroquois dance masks, collected by Jacob Hess 
from members of the band on the Tuscarora Reserve. 

27,016-8. — Three skulls from grave in town of Orillia on pro- 
perty of Mr. Willey. Mr. Willey, Orillia. 

27,019. — Bone whistle, (?) lot 11, first range. South Hamilton an^ 
London Road, Brant county, Ontario. Walter M. Dick, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

27,020. — One cast of. bird-amulet found in Manvers township, 
Durham county, Ont. J. G. 0. D'Olier, Rochester, N.Y. 

27,021-2. — ^Two casts of pipes, found in Manvers township, Dur- 
ham county, Ontario. J. G. 0. D'Olier, Rochester, N.Y. 

27,023. — Cast of Catlinite disc pipe, found 13 miles north-west 
of Lansing, Mich. E. R. Grinald, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
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WILSON COLLECTION, HISTORICAL SECTION. 

Tho following have been presented to tlie Historical section of 
the .museum by Mrs. George H. Wilson, of Toronto. They were 
in the family of her late husband, a well-known citizen, who was for 
many years connected with the Bank of Montreal in this city. 



Gold plated military gorget. 

Wooden snuff box. 

Alpine horn. 

Four school medals. 

Watch fob ribbon. 

Masonic certificate. 

Masonic apron. 

Pair of ear rings, coral, plain. 

Man's tie pin with turquoise. 

Bead bracelet with gold clasp. 

Small cameo, female figure, un- 
mounted. 

Brass medal holder. 

Piece of corded silk for necktie. 

Bead purse. 

White clouded agate brooch. 

Small agate brooch, without pin. 

Quadrangular polished agate, 
unmounted. 

Gold seal, ^'G. W.''' 

Pair of epaulets (ofiicer's). 

Ramsay's songs, one volume. 

Snuff box, portrait, round. 

Snuff box, black, oval. 

Snuff box, plain, round. 

Two pairs shoe buckles, black. 

One pair bracelets, black. 

Two odd bracelets. 

Eye glass and silver chain. 

Old steel bangle purse. 

Five rings and small pin in box. 

Pewter snuff box. 

Ivory match safe. 

Six souvenirs of 
Switz. 

Lances, in case. 

Three old shirt studs. 

Ambrotype and photograph 
case. 

Three Billing's medals. 

One Billing's diploma. 

Tortoise shell spectacles 
case. 

One small religious book. 

Powder horn. 

Silver snuff box. 

Pewter snuff box, Mr. G. Wil- One gravy spoon. 

son. One habitant sash. 

Four brass candlesticks. 



St. Bernard, 



Old safe. 

Six chairs. 

One bake kettle. 

Two Montreal pennies. 

Two Montreal coppers. 

Eye glass (gold rimmed.) 

Military belt buckle. 

Ten embroider^'es. 

One pair satin slippers. 

One family bible. 

Two walking sticks. 

Three fencing foils. 

One fencing mask. 

One single-stick. 

One pair guards. 

One bow and arrow. 

Two dress swords. 

One chief's gun. 

One musket. 

One constable's baton. 

One cocked hat. 

Two handkerchiefs. 

One shako. 

Two military coats. 

One photo, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son. 

Picture, Miss Grace Wilson. 

Picture, Bailie Andrew Wilson. 

Officers, Bank of Montreal, 
1877. 

Mr.' Wilson, horseback, water 
color. 

Chamois leather vest. 

Picture, La Vivandiere. 

Steel engraving, card players. 

Steel engraving, woman by 
waterside. 

Officers, Bank of Montreal, 1885. 

Picture, St. Andrew's church, 
Toronto. 

Lyceum Theatre hand bill. 

Paste board hat box. 

One lime coated horse shoe. 

Two pairs of pistol cases. 

Two samplers. 
Loaned, 

Four silver-plated candlesticks. 
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NOTES ON SOME SPECIMENS. 
Hammek oe Pestle. 

The fool figured here (figure 1, 5,222), seemed to have served the 
douhle purpose of pestle and hammer. The upper end beara testi- 
mony to the latter use, while the lower end has been rubbed down 
to an even surface as if intended for use in grinding. 

While admirably suited for either purpose, this stone is not 
as symmetrical all round as it appears to be from the side pictured, 
biit, as with some other specimens referred to in this report, the stone 
was no doubt chosen because of its naturally handy form. It wai 
found in the Rideau Valley, and was presented by Dr. T. W. Bee- 



Fig. 1. (5222) full size. 
Rubbing Stomes, 

It is seldom that one meets with a rubbing-stone which so clearly 
tells its own story as the one represented by figure 2, (6,294) does. 
The piece is of Hudson River sandstone, as is apparent from its 
color and cleavage, and from its bearing on the under side an im- 
pression of Avicula demissa, a characteristic fossil of the formation 
in question. Plain, smoothing stones of this material, are not un- 
common, but of fluted, or deeply-grooved like this one, specimens 
are very rare in Ontario. 

Besides the five grooves as shown in the engraving on one side, 
there is a shallow one on the under side, in addition to thr«e short 
cuts made by a sharp tool, 

2 ARCH. 
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No doubt this stone was clioseii od account of its abrasive quality, 
but it is Bomewliat puzzling to know wliat. objects were polisbed by 
rubbing them in Bucb grooves, especially tbe curved ones. 



Tbia interesting "file" was found in Brantford township, by 
Mr. F. W, Waugh, and forms part of the Waugh collection in the 
Provincial Museum. 



;. 3. (23,968) about i dia. 
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Another and a much larger specimen of this kind is figured hen 
(figure 3, 23,968) from lot 17, concession 12, Blenheim township. 
It is of coarse, gritty limestone, and has on its surface only one 
jgroDTfl eight inches and a quarter long, from five-eighths to three- 
fourths of an inch wide, and from three-eighths to three-fourths of 
an inch deep. The ungnooyed portion of the etone has also been 
used for rubbing purposes. 

This specimen is part of the W. J. Wintemberg collection. 

Woman's Knife, (Unfinished). 
The appearance of the woman's knife— ^broad and thin — would 
lead one to suppose that in every case the article had been produced 



Fig. 4. (1,590) fullHize. 
from a piece of easily split schist or slate. No doubt material of 
this kind was chosen when procurable, but Huronian slate, which 
seems to have been the preferred kind of stone for this and a few 
other purposea, does not lend itself readily to the splitting process, 
ttnd the thinness to which such implements have been reduced is, 
probably, to a large extent, the result of rubbing down. Unfin- 
ished, or only partly made specimens of this kind are comparatively 
rare, but the few that have been found indicate the necessity of much . 
grinding or rubbing to bring them into shape. 

Figure 4, (1,590) was found by Mr, Robert Martin on his farm 
lot 27, con. 6, Scarboro township. 

Until a somewhat recent date, tools of this kind were in use among 
the Eskimo. 

Stone File. 



Fig. 5. (5,920) full si 
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Figure 5, (6,920) illnBtrates a nondescript Bort of tool, or ap- 
pliance of fine bluish achist. Perhaps the word file would describe 
/this if we may be guided by the appearance of the more irregnlar 
edg« the surface of which is scratched in such a way as to augg^est 
either rubbing, or being rubbed on. The broader end looks as if 
it ha3 once been sharpened, bo that perhaps we here have a degraded 
celt, the "grit" of which suggested the secondary use. The angle 
of the worn edge indicates that the tool was probably held in the 
left hand, the thumb pressed against the side shown in the cut, while 
■the object to be smoothed or polished was worked againat it in the 
right hand. 

The tool here figured was found on the Aaron Main farm, lot 
8, conceasion 6, Beverly towoflhip, Wentworth county. 

Tooth Tools, 

In the absence of metal, man is compi||ted to make uae of many 
devices to supply hia wanta, and this is peiinps more apparent where 
tools are concerned, than in connection wi^ any other phase of sav- 
age life. In America, even his employment of native copper served 
him but poorly, for notwithstanding the aftly, popular belief abont 
his ability to temper this metal in order to produce a good cutting 
edge, we know that he was driven to use not only stone, but bone, 
and horn (antlers) when he required effective tools. 



Fig. 6. full Ay^.', Fig. 7. full si^e. 1.',^. g. full size. 

Everyone who has examined even very small archreological col- 
lections must have observed this, but teeth, too, were utilized for 
several purposes, although to a more limited extent. 

The largest teeth available for such uses were those of the bear, 
and the beaver. The canines of the former were ground or rubbed 
down in two ways^ — one, reducing the naturally exposed end of the 
tooth to about half its original thickness, thus forming on the con- 
vex edge an angle that would have proved serviceable as a acraper 
either in dressing skins, or in rounding and smoothing arrow-ahafta. 
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Tried on wood, both hard and soft, it does very good work. Figures 
6 and 7 from the Laidlaw collection (Balsam Lake district) illus- 
trates this method of shaping. 

Another way of forming a much sharper cutting edge was to 
rub down the tooth considerably beyond the middle of its thickness 
as shown by figure 8, which also seems to have been at first split and 
^terwards ground down until not more than a quarter of an inch 
thick at the thickest part. A simple cutting-tool of this kind might 
be dignified with the name of "knife/* and, as such, it was pro- 
bably used. 

In Europe, as well as in America, early man made use of the 
beaver's inpisor teeth as tools, although in the former continent, in 
a way, of which, so far as I am aware, no example is positively 
known on this continent. Our old-world ancestors, taking their clue 
no doubt from the animal's propensities for Rawing, fitted the teeth 
to handles as shown by figure 9, from a specimen in the British 
Museum.* 




Fig: 9. 

The tool, of which this is a picture, was probably used as a 
chisel. 

Notwithstanding the immense number of beavers that must 
have fallen into the hands of Canadian Indians, few traces of the 
animal are found on old camp or village sites, anywhere in the Pro- 
vince. This may be owing to a custom requiring all the remains 
of these animals to be burnt, and thus prevent them from becoming 
the prey of dogs, a contingency which, on becoming known to the 
beavers, would render other captures very difficult, if not impos- 
sible ! 

Although as has just been mentioned no example has been found 
in this country, corresponding to figure 9, it may be that this is ow- 
ing to the decay of the handle and its wrappings, while the teeth 
themselves would scarcely show anything to indicate artificial use. 

But we know that the Indian used beaver teeth in another way, 
and most of the evidence comes to us from finds made by Lieut. 
George E. Laidlaw in the course of his thorough examinations of 





Fig. 10. full size. 



Fig. 11. full size. 



ground in the townships surrounding Balsam Lake. The specimens 
from the neighborhood in question are frequently found split, or 

*With the consent of the publisher from an engraving, in Castorologia, 
or the History and Traditions of the • Canadian Beaver. B^ H.^^^^^ ^. 
Martin, F. Z. S., etc., Montreal, Wm. DryadaVe «.iid Cq., \%^^. 
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giound down to less than half their original thickness, and highly 
polished on the inner, or fractured sides, so as to make the concave 
edges quite sharp. Similarly, the convex edges, as shown in the 
engravings, are brought into good shape for scraping. The smaller 
diagrams above figures 10 and 11 show how the teeth look in cross- 
section. We are quite in the dark respecting the way in which 
specimens of this kind were used, and as everything connected with 
our national totemic animal should be interesting, it would be very 
gratifying if we could find out how beaver-tooth tools were employed. 

Archseologically we are not likely to meet anything but teeth 
to remind us of the immensely important part played by the beaver 
in time prehistoric, and, perhaps even less, to call up historic remin- 
iscences, but it can do no harm to remind our young folk that during 
a great part of the eighteenth century, as well as for nearly all the 
first third of the nineteenth, goods of every kind were valued by the 
traders, according to the beaver-skin standard. In 1733, at Moose 
River, a single skin was equivalent to half a pound of white beads, 
or three-fourths of a pound of colored beads, or two pounds of sugar, 
or two yards of gartering, or twenty fish-hooks, or twelve needles, 
or a pair of shoes, or four spoons, while as many as from ten to twelve 
skins were required to pay for a gun, four for a gallon of brandy, 
six for a blanket, and one and a half for a handkerchief. When the 
fur trade was at its best, as m»,ny as 300,000 beavers were killed 
annually. 

For much valuable information about the beaver, readers axe 
referred to the book already mentioned. 

Stone Axes. 

Strong as is the similarity among stone axes er celts from all parts 
of the world, yet there are peculiarities that characterise such tools 
within given areas. He would be but an indifEerent student of 
archaeology who would have any hesitation in pronouncing diagram 
12, (22,621) as that of a tool not belonging to Ontario, no matter 
where it might have been found. It is sometimes urged by even 
intelligent museum visitors that they cannot see the use of so many 
things of the same kind in a collection. It is quite true that in a 
general way there is a strong similarity among native made tools, 
but not nearly so much as there is among those of European origin, 
and it is not seldom that just because of a slight variation in one of 
the former, we may find a clue to something hitherto dubious. In ad- 
dition to this, we have the well-known fact that the ''larger the num- 
ber of instances, the safer it is to generalize." Notwithstanding, 
then, that in celts there is a sameness — the wedgelike form — ^there 
are also differences that enable us to distinguish those that have been 
made by peoples occupying widely separated areas. 

In Ontario, grooved specimens are rare when compared with 
those not so marked, and when the groove does exist we know at a 
glance the latitude to which the tool belongs. In this and similar 
ways it is possible to recognize what may be called an imported speci- 
men. 

The axe here figured is one 'of these. It came to us from Mrs. 
Scatcherd, Arizona, and is here illustrated to show the great dif- 
ferences between axes from that quarter, and those from this prov- 
ince. 
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About two years ago a correapondent wrote from Wisconsiii 
asking whether we had ever found any fluted axes in Ontario. The 
answer was, "no." It waa inferred from the note of enquiry that 
celts having longitudinal grooves on one side were not uncommon 
in that State ; until this year, however, nothing of the kind had 
appeared here, as far as known. 



Fig. 12. (22,821) f diameter. Fig. 13. (26,986) fullaize. 

When on the search last summer for the "American Gentleman's" 
cave, elsewhere referred to, a specimen of the kind in question was 
found in the private collection of Dr. Millward, of Grimsby, Lin- 
coln county, who very kindly presented it to the Museum. This 
wholly novel type of tool was found near Grimsby, It is five and 
three-fourth inches long, and fully an inch in thickneaa Ts.<K^t *Ja!^ 
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middle, figure 13, (26,986). It is an adze rather than an axe, and it is 
on the rounded side the fluting occurs. On the diagram it will be 
seen that there are four of the so-called flutings on the Grimsby tool, 
but they are not so sharply ridged as the diagram would indicate.. 
The two middle grooves ar© most markedly concave, while the one 
to the right is scarcely at all so. The two edges also are slightly 
hollowed from end to end. In other respects there is nothing to 
distinguish this adze from scores of similar tools, but the peculiaritiea 
mentioned lead to the inference that the implement came beie from 
the west. 

It would be interesting to learn from any in Ontario into whose 
haads this report ma\ fall, whether similarly made tools have coin« 
to their notice. Before I had an opportunity to examine a etone 
adze in its original handle, my impression was that the flat face lay 
next to the wood, in such an arrangement as is exemplified by figure 
86, but as soon as I saw the round side fitted into a correHpomling 
hollow in the wood it was very easy to perceive the great advantage 
thus derived in point of steadiness to the head, when the tool was io 
use. In the same way one may readily understand how much mora 
solidly a fluted side would fit into a receptacle, than a smooth one 
would. 

Chisels or Club Spikes. 

Such small cutting tools as are represented by figures 14, (24,291 
Wintemberg), 15 (T. W. Beeman), 16 (7,493 G. E. Laidlawj, and 
17, (24,306 Wintemberg) are not at all common, and yet, their seem- 
ing rareness may be owing to their small size to some extent, for a 
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Figs. ]4 (24,291), 15 (164), 16 (74,930), 17 (24,306), full size, 
specimen of this kind might easily be overlooked in a heap of earth. 
All those referred to were found on the surface. By all odds the 
best is the Beeman specimen, for it is as carefully formed and fin- 
ished as are many of the larger tools of a similar shape. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any mechanical use to which such diminutive speci- 
mens could be put, and it has been suggested that in all likelihood 
they were made to insert in club-heads. 
Stone Gouges. 
Much has already appeared in our reports respecting gouges, 
sppcimens of which vary even more in geneni] form, as well as in 
detail, than any other kind of stone tool found in Ontario. 
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In several respects the one illustrated by figure 18 (9,852) ia 
tKe best in our collection. The etone is a dark brown argillite, a 
little over eight inches long, while the greatest width is an inch 
and five-eighths. It is very neatly hollowed as far back as three 
inches from the lip, and it tapers more rapidly than most gouges do, 
towards the head. 

The chief peculiarity, however, consists in the chamfering which 




Fig. 21. (9,895) 5-6 dia. 



Fig. 23. (26,75-1) 3 dia. 

has been done on all the corners, and especially on the back ones. 
The diagram of a cross section, nearly half way down, (fig. 19) shows 
the extent of this work. 

Thijg beautiful implement was noticed in the report for 1894-5, 
p. 68, but the illustration was a very poor one. 
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Figure 20, (19,831) represents a kind of stone tool somewhat un- 
common, serving ae it did for a gouge at one end, and for an ax© or 
adze at the other. 

Tools of this kind were probably held directly in the hand when 
in use. 

Figure 20 is the largest we have of this axe-gouge type, and was 
procured for use by Mr. Aubrey White, Deputy Commissioner of 
,Crown Lands, when he was at Lake Temagaming, in Nipissing dis- 
trict. In general appearance it resembles others of this kind, but 
is considerably larger, being more than ten inches long, while it is 
two inches and a half wide, and an inch and a quarter thick. It 
is of slate. 

Of the same type as far as the double duty is concerned is the 
specimen figured by 21, (9,896), but in other respects it is totally 
different. The stone is a gray granite, a much harder, but not ne- 
cessarily more difficult kind of material to work than slate, and one 
which was, perhaps, not capable of retaining its edge so long. 

This tool is six inches and a half in length, averages two inches 
in width, and is an inch and three-eighths in thickness at the thick- 
est part— the back being very much rounded lengthwise as well as 
crosswise. 

A peculiarity of this tool is the slight hollowing which has been 
done in line with the half-inch deep groove that forms the gouge 
end, and almost connects it with the axe end. 

The latter is peculiar, too, in having the corners of the axe edge 
slightly flared, an effect we sometimes see as the result of hammering 
on the edge of native copper. 

This specimen was found in the township of Tiny, and was pre- 
sented to us by Mr. James McCrossen, warden of the reformatory, 
at Penetanguishene. 

The small gouge, figure 22, is a very good example of the old 
workman's make-shift. The piece of stone from which this tool 
was made is even yet little better than an accidental form, the broad 
end of which is hollowed. A little rubbing down, too, has also been 
done on the lower side. The material is Huronian slate. When 
seen from the other side, this little tool is much less symmetrical 
than it appears to be in the cut. It was found in Victoria county, 

by Mr. G. E. Laidlaw. 

Stone Pipes. 

By all odds the largest, and in some respects the most remark- 
able effigy stone pipe, or pipe-bowl, ever found in Ontario is the one 
here illustrated, figure 23, (26,754). It was a surface find by Mr. 
T. W. Newberry, on lot 6, concession 20, in the township of Tiny. 
From his hands it passed to those of our friend, Lieut.-Col. G. E. 
Laidlaw, from whom we procured it. It is six and three-quarter 
inches in height, and weighs two and a half pounds. The material 
is of a dark gray colour, not very hard, and suggests Trenton lime- 
stone, but it does not answer to the acid test. 

This huge specimen differs very much in many ways from the 
large Huronian slate pipe presented to us last year by Mr. Gary W. 
Hartman, although in a general way the idea involved in the shaping 
of both has been similar. 

Only for what may be regarded as its long tail, we might suppose 
a bear to be the animal represented, and even should we take it to 
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be HLteuded for a wolf, the same difficulty exists thougli to a less 
extent. Unfortunately fully half of the tail has been broken off 
and lost, but from the appearance of other specimens somewhat ali£e 
in form, as well aa^from the two fractures, we are safe in marking 
the supposed outline of the complete appendage. 

Touching what has recently been brought up relating to the 
origin of stone, effigy-pipes, one is disposed to wonder what could 
have been the European prototype of such a specimen as this is. 
The surface has been brought to a condition of smoothness, but not 
sufficiently so to remove all traces of the scratches that were mad« 
in so doing, and in no case are there any signs of marks other than 
those producible by the rubbing of one atone on another. 

The design is boldly carried out, but there is no nicety of detail. 
On each side, between the hind feet and the tail, there is the begin- 
ning of a hole. 

There can be no doubt at all as to what this specimen was meant 
to be, although it is unfinished, for the beginnings of a large hole on 
the upper end, and of two others on the back, show that the maker 
wanted to produce a pipe. One of the two holes begun on the back 
is near the lower end, and was, of course, for suspension, and for 
attachment to the wooden stem. 



Fig. 24, (26,205) full size. Fig. 25, (26,997) full size. 

Pal SBonto logically figure 24, (26,205) is quite as interesting as it 
is arcbEeoIogically, for the piece is of black marble thickly studded 
with small corals, not nearly so many of which appear on the face 
and back as on the sides, where they are also much less in size than 
those seen in the cut. 

I am indebted to Dr. W. A. Parks of the Toronto University 
Geological Department for the opinion after a somewhat hasty ex- 
amination, that the organisms represented in this specimen 'uchule 
Diphyphyllum stramineum, and a species of atromatopora. 

Found in the very heart of the old Tobacco Nation, Nottawas- 
saga, where the diversity of pipe-forms is not surpassed by that of any 
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other district on the continent, we are the better prepared to under- 
stand that pipe modelling was regarded as a "line art," and that the 
Btone used in making thie intended pipe was regarded bj? the primi- 
tive artist as a gem. 

The original of figure 24 was presented with numerous other 
specimens to the Provincial Museum by Mr. F. W. Storry, an ar- 
dent and intelligent student of old times in the Huron country. 

It is not unlikely that the soapstone pipe-head of which figure 
35, (26,997) is a diagram, was made by a white man, or by an In;t>an 
of comparatively recent date, and acted upon by some measure of 
"white" inspiration. 

It was found in the township of Drummond, Lanark county, 
and was procured from Dr. T. W. Beeman. The Rideau Valley 
piust always have been a favorite Indian resort, on account of its 
immense importance in connection with the fur trade, for here were 
found in considerable numbers not only the larger, wild animals, 
but the smaller, though equally valuable ones, incuding the mink, 
musquash, and beaver. Almost from the landing of Cartier at 
Hochelaga — certainly before the founding of a city there— the fur- 
trader looked to the Rideau Valley aa a source of trade— barter ; and, 
as a matter of course, the natives were conversant with French con- 
ditions of life long before the more westerly peoples had even seen 
a white man. We accordingly find throughout this district more 
numerous evidences of white contact, than in most other parts of 
the province, although the Beeman, and some smaller collections 
contain many examples of purely Indian production. 



Fig. 26, (25,154) full size. Fig. 27, (25,15+) full size. 

UnlMs the object of which two diagrams are shown here, figure 
36 and 27 (25,154), was meant to be the head of a smoking pipe, it 
would not be easy to guess for what else it was intended. It is made 
of Huronian slate, but notwithstanding the favor in which this kind 
of stone was held for various purposes, pipe-making was not one of 
these, if we may judge from our own collection, not more than five 
or six per cent, of the stone pipes or pipe-heads being made Df this 
material. 
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The somewhat poorly hored hole is half an inch in diameter, 
and an inch deep, and to make it serviceable for smoking purposes it 
was only needful to bore a shallow hole to meet it through one of the 
tffdes. 

Figure 27 shows a side that has been fairly well rounded and 
smoothed, but the workman either changed his mind, if he set out to 
make a pipe or the object fell into the hands of another peiso", who 
eeema to have made a beginning towards cutting away what he re* 
garded as superfluous material with the intention of forming a 
lozenge-shaped bowl, as may be gueased from the marks on the side, 
figure 26, 

This somewhat curious specimen came to us in the J. P. Hunt 
collection, and was found in Middlesex county, Ontario. 



Fig. 28 (19,330) full size. F'g- 2S (21,587) full eize. 

What is, in some respects, among the oddest of our stone pipes, 
or pipe-heads, figure 28, (19,330), forms a part of the Laidlaw collec- 
tion, and was found with other specimens by Mr. W. C. Perry, on 
lot 45, concession 8, township of Eldon. It is of soapstoue, but is 
peculiar in being deeply incised, by means of two cuts surrounding 
the head, and these were made probably with chert or flint flakes. 
The cuta are apparently the work of one who was a much less skil- 
ful craftsman than was he who first fashioned the bowl, for while 
the original form of the latter was accurately symmetrical as such 
things go, the former have been very clumsily made, and the cutting- 
down done by the second workman is quite meaningless. It has been 
suggested that all the secondary work was done by one who stole the 
pipe, and was anxious to change its appearance. 

Among stone pipe heads a very simple form is that of figure 
29 (21,587), found by Mr. Neil Sinclair, on lot 25, concession 2, 
township of Fenelon, county of Victoria. 

This one was made of fine-grained limestone; in shape it is non- 
descript, unless one's imagination be strong enough to see in it a 
rough ipsembliince to the head of some creature, through the open 
inouth of which the stem-hole has been bored. The rudely incised 
ornamental lines are not similarly arranged on each side. On the 
side opposite to the one shown in the cut there are five lines roughly 
scratched perpendicularly. 
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Everybody who has paid the l^eaat attention to the archaeology 
of Ontario must have observed that it is mainly cfa pipe^Heads that 
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Fig. 30(19,331) fuUei 



the Indian made any. efEorts to reproduce animal forms. Men, 
bears, wolves or dogs, eagles, hawke, owls and pigeons were favored 
as models. Seldom more than the heed was attempted, and in num- 
erous instances we are at a loss to specify what animal the savage 
modeller had in his mind. Among the most easily distinguishable 
are those meant to represent the owl, and figure 30 (19,331), exem- 
plifies what is perhaps the crudest form in which it is possible to 



Fig. 31 (2fi,S40) fullpize 



Fig. 32 (20,911)) full si 



imitate in clay, the head of this bird. The apparently dispropor- 
tionate large eyes have caught the pipemaker's fancy, and these 
he has tried to imitate by making two deep hollows, near the middle 
of each of which he has formed a hemispherical tubercle to repre- 
sent the pupil. 
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The aide of the pipe shown is flat below the eyes, which are 
moulded on a portion that projects about three -sixteenths of an inch, 
as is shown by the outline to the left, and the other side is rounded 
as may be seen by the outline of cross-Bection, to the right. 

At first the pipe was moulded with a_ stem, perhaps not more 
than two or three inches long, but this having been broken, a hole 
has been bored in the round side to receive a stem of wood, or of 
bone. 

This somewhat odd specimen was found on lot 44, S.P.B, Eldon 
township, Victoria county, by Mr, W. C. Perry, now of Winnipejf, 
and presented by him to the museum. 

Figures 31 and 32 (26,940), represent a clay pipe differing in 
several respects from anything else of the kind in our cases. The 
square-like muzzle, the ears, and the arrangement of decorative lines 
on the head all vary more or less from other Huron specimens. 

The stem, as far as it is preserved, is of the true Huron- Iroquoia 
pattern. This very good specimen was found by Mr, Frank Day 
on a piece of rich, low-lying land, on the third concession of Orillia 
township, only a short distance from the town. 



Fig. 33 (21,S08) full size. 

Among the many odd forma of pipea in clay as well as in stone, 
that form a part of the George E. Laidlaw collection in the Pro- 
vincial Museum, is the fragment shown by figure 33, (21,508), found 
on the farm of Mr. E. W. Glaspell, lot 18, con. 13, township of Tiny, 
Simcoe county. As was so common, the effigy bird-head faced the 
smoker, as may be learned from what remains of the bowl which was 
formed on the breast, A few of the lines indicating wings are left. 

The bowl has been formed by moulding the clay around a rough 
bit of wood, perhaps a branch. 

It would be more than difficult to say assuredly what kind of 
bird this pipe was meant to look like. Perhaps, none in particular. 

Bone. 

The bone articles, figures 34 to 36, are commonly regarded aa 
whistles, the only reason being that they look more or less like these 
simple musical instruments. Attempts to use them as the nam© 
suggests, prove failures, although in some cases it is possible to pro- 
duce sounds with them by closing one or two of the apertures where 
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there are reBpectively only two or three. Occasional results of thia 
kind do not prove the original purpose to have been that of a whistle, 
any more than that tubular door-keys were so intended. When the 
holes are numerous, a suggested use of the bone ia that of a recep- 
tacle for feathers, porcupine quills and the like, for personal decora- 
tion, perhaps more especially about the head. Employed in somo 
such way, it would be easier to arrange the ornamenting material 
in one of these and then to fasten it to the hair, than to insert single 
feathers in the hair without any support, and this would apply with 
greater force when the person to be decorated had to do the decora- 
tion for himself. This is not by any means offered as a theory as to 
what was the use of such bone objects, but merely to show that there 
are possible uses besides that of a whistle, and thus to place inex- 
perienced observers on their guard against accepting the too fre- 
quently made assertions that this or that was so-and-so, when the 
truth is that we know absolutely nothing about it. 



.«^.-, ■i»--^f-_aL 



Fig. 35, (25,505) full si 



Fig- 36, (27,019) full 8 



Most specimens of the kind are made of large, bird wing-bones, 
apparently for the sake of lightness, and, no doubt, also because of 
their thinness, which rendered the boring or cutting of side holes 
comparatively easy. 

Figures 37, (12,887), 38, (16,632), and 39, (11,687), while made 
from similar bones, would seem to have had a totally difEereni use 



Fig. 37, (12,S87). Fig. 38, (16,622). Fig. 39, (11,687). 

whatever that use may have been, and yet it is possible that even 
this surmise is wrong. We have in the Provincial Museum hundreds 
of what we call bone beads, from an inch to six inches long, but these 
are seldom found with side holes as shown in the cuts. 
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Such small epecimettB are aleo. called whistlee. To me tbej 
BUggcBt that they were used as buttons, in the way shown by figure 

The two specimens illustrated by figures 40, (16,620), and 41, 
(16,621), are presumably of post-European origin. Figure 40 seems 




Fig. 41, (16,621) tullsiiie. 

to hav© been indebted to a steel kniie for its clearly cut quadran- 
gular hole, and the same may be said of figure 41, the ornamentation 
of which is also suggestive of the white man, although the work may 
have been done by an Indian. 

Figure 34, (6,32S), is from a kitchen midden on Vancouver Is- 
land, British Columbia. 

Figure 35, (25,505), and fif>;ure 36, (2T,019J, were found on lot 
11, first range south, Hamilton road, Brantford township. 

Figure 37, (12,887), Woodhouse township, Norfolk county. 

Figure 38, (16,622), Old Fort, Whitchurch township, York coun- 
ty- 

Figure 39, (11,687),, Essa township, Simcoe county. 

Figure 40, (16,620), and 41, (16,621), were presented by Dr. W. 
L. T. Addison, and are probably from York county, perhaps from 
Whitchurch township. 

That some Indians did use bone whistles or flutes we gather from 
Brown's Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana, p. 158, where this 
sentence occurs : 

"Our approach to a village was always announced by some of 
our Indians playing a sort of tune on their bone fiutes, and our entry 
into it by their shouts." 
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Eleewliere it is stated that Guiana inatruments of this kind are 
made from the jaguar's thigh honea. 



Fig, 43 (2-1,191) full Bize. 
What we have called a "carved bead" ia illustrated by figure 43, 
(24,191), in the Wintemberg collection, and was picked up on a vil- 
lage flite, lot 23, concession 10, township of Blenbeim, Oxford coun- 
ty. It resembles a much larger example, fully six inches long, 
found by Mr. W, G. Long near Eglinton, in York township, and 
which is too large to have been used as a bead. The Wintemberg 
specimen is evidently of considerable age, as it is much weathered, 
and the side not shown in the diagram ia, to some extent, decayed. 
Bone Arbow. 



Fig, 44 (26,965) full bikb. 

Figure 44, (26,965), is arrow-like in form, but may have been 
used aa a scraping tool, or in the splitting of splints for basket-mak- 
ing, or for some other simple, but, to us, unknown purpose. As a 
matter of course, we cannot be sure that it was not used as its ap- 
pearance would suggest, in which case it would belong to the class 
popularly known as "war-arrows," because, being without a neck, 
the saying is, that when a man was struck with one, the head would 
remain in the body, on an attempt being made to remove it by pulling 
on the shaft. This ia a somewhat ingenious and plausible conceit, 
but without a particle of proof. 

If the specimen here figured was ever used in shooting, it is Just 
, as likely aa not that it waa extemporised owing to the want of better 
material. 

Forms of this kind in bone are very rare. This one was found 
by Aubrey McPhee, on lot 1, con. 6, North Orillia. 
Bone Combs. 

In our report for 1903, pp. 80-86, the ground was taken that the 
Indian made comba before he ever saw, or had ever heard of a white 
man. In opposition to this view Dr. Beauchamp said, p. 86, "I 
do not believe any New York or Canadian Indian ever made o. Vswd 
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comb until he Iiad European hints. . . As soon as he had savs, teeth 
and ornaments multiplied." 

The contention of Dr. Beauchamp is «imply this, that without 
metallic tools it vas impossible to maike a comb, and the inference 
is that before the appearance of Europeans, the Indians had no use 
for any article of this kind. 

In other parts of- the world where krchieological research has 
afforded evidence that the early peoples were iii conditions, or stages 
of development similar to those that characterised primitiTQ life in 
thifl country, that is to say in the atone period, combs were undoubted- 
ly made, not of hij^h quality it may be admitted, but possessing all 
that was required for the disentanglement of shaggy or matted locks. 

Shortly after the appearance of our last report Prof. Petrie, the 
celebrated Egyptologist, was good enough to write as follows: 
"TJniveesitt College, LoNixiif, W.C. 

Deab Sek, — On reading your interesting report of 1903, I can at 
once answer your debate as to the possibility of the bone combs, figa. 
45 to 50, having been made without steel tools. They are very 
closely like the prehistoric Egyptian combs, made when copper wan 
scarce and little worked, and no other working metal known; It is 
certain that flint must have been the tool material. I add some out- 
lines for you to compare, only don't set off some wiseacres proving 
that the Amerinds came from Egypt, 6000 B. C. ! 

Tours sincerely, 
Wm. Flindebs Pethik, 

Figures 44 to 46 are reproductions of Mr. Petrie's outlines, and 
one cannot help seeing the resemblance they bear to the shapes of 




Fig. 44. Fig. 45. l-ig, 46. 

Canadian combs which we claim it was quite possible to make, and 
frequently were made, without the assistance of metal tools. 
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The impossibility of accepting Dr. Petrie's advice respecting 
tlie "wiseacres," is much to be regretted, for the old women to whom 
he refers will almost certainly come to some Buch conclusion as he 
deprecates, unless they either take his indirect warning to heart, 
or, what is more likely, ridicule the belief that there could be people 
in Egypt so long ago aa six thousand years, B. C. ' 

Some of the other combs found in Ontario are here illustrated. 

Figure 47, Laidlaw collection, is very rude in general form, but 
it is the only specimen of its kind having the teeth rounded, and 
otherwise well finished. It has been asserted that these bone combs 
were more for ornament than use, but this one at any rate does not 
support such a view. Ornamentally it would be useless, if for no 
other reason than that the teeth are not only so smooth, but so short, 
and the body of it is too long and heavy to be carried in the hair for 
decoration, while it is well adapted for use as a "redding comb." 



Figure 48 was found on the Walker farm, Brantford township, 
and was not associated with anything of European origin, although 
all that is left of the worked out pattern on one side has a somewhat 
un-Indian look. In this case, too, an attempt has been made to round 
the teeth, but not at all in the way shown by figure 47. The upper 
part is oufinished, and beyond the depression already referred to 
(which it may have been the intention to finish as a hole, like that 
in the preceding figure) there is nothing by way of decoration. What 
renders it probable that it was the maker's desire to form a hole here 
18 that the work is done on the rough, or concave side of the bone. 
Some Indian mechanics, however, when about to make large open- 
ings did so partly by means of drilling a small hole at each comer 
of the intended aperture, and sometimes they even made a row of 
holes along the line of piece to be removed. 
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Figure 49, (9,590), ia from the same locality as is the specimen 
last mentioned. Unfortunately the teeth have left little more than 
traces of (heir former presence, but the one of which most remains, 
shows that they have been well rounded and polished, clearly for 
combing purposes and not merely to be stuck in the hair, for in 
the latter case the comb would hold better if the teeth were left flat- 
aided, and otherwise rough. There has been a rude attempt at 
ornamentation by scalloping the upper end, by slightly notching 
the two edges, and the margin of the hole, and by four small trian- 
gularly scratched patterns at the head. On the other side, and just 
opposite these, there is a criss-cross arrangement, through which two 
roughly parallel lines run from edge to edge. 

This is the only one of the six Canadian combs illustrated, which 
shows anything suggestive of file-marks, because of their regularity, 
but as these crosa a hollow, at the deepest part of which they are quite 
as sharp as they are anywhere else, they must be otherwise accounted 



Fig. 50 (8,071) full size. Fig. 51 (8 071) full size. 

What is in most respects one of the most rudely-formed combs 
in the museum is illustrated by figures 50 and 51, (8,071). It was 
found in the Attawandaron country (Brant county) by Mr. F. W. 
Waugh. On this specimen there is not a single trace of work which 
could not have been done with flints. Even the two small holes at 
the top have not been bored, but have been made by scooping the 
material on each side, and that, mostly on what was the inside of 
the bone, as may be seen by figure 50. Neither the edges of the comb 
itself, nor those of the larger holes, show the least mark of attempt 
to smooth, or finish. 

Figure 52, (23,379), shows the form of a somewhat elegantly 
shaped comb bead, suggestive of European origin. All the curvei 
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are graceful, the ed^e are well finiBhed, the front portion is too 
slender to have been worked with atone tools, and all that is left of 



Fig. 52 (23,379) full siie. 

the teeth indicates the use of a metal aaw. There ia no attempt 
whatever at surface ornamentation. 

The comb waa found by Mr. Paul Taylor, at Taylor's Point, 
Sandwich, Essex county, and was associated with other objects, which, 
although of stone, were evidently indebted to "white" contact.* 

ARE THE PEBFORATED BONE NEEDLES PREHISTORIC P 

By W. J. WiNTEMBERG. 

There are over sixty specimens of so-called bone needles' in the 
Provincial Museum. It is hard to say whether this was their real 
use, as their form suggests that they might also have been used 08 
a sort of shuttle in weaving, Mr. Boyle, in his "Notes on Primitive 
Man in Ontario," (p. 73), in speaking of his figure 189, says: "It 
was almost certainly employed in the netting of snowshoes, and in 
the making of grass mats, for passing the binding string or thong 
of sinew- or root-fibre in and out among the stalks of grass as they 
hung suspended from a bar in front of the workers. It is therefore 
more like a shuttle, although it wa^ not shot." As they are nearly 
all perforated at the middle they could more easily be grasped by 
the right or left hand as they were passed back and forth in and out 
among the fibres forming the warp. 

These needles are from three to over five inches long. There 
fs a very large specimen in the Oronhyatekha Historical Museum, 
Toronto, which is over ten inches long and about three-fourths of an 

"See Ontario Archteological Report for 1901, pp. 20, 21. 

tMr. Wintemberg here limits the name "needles" to specimens having 
"eyes". It is not unusual, however, to call what are otherwise knoiws M 
"»wIb" or "perforators" by this name. 
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inch wide, and nearly three-fourths thick. It has a perforation 
near the middle. This specimen, owing to its size, could not have 
been used for any other purpose than weaving. 
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Fig. 53 (7,077) full size. Figs. 54, 55 (16,845). both sides, full size. Fig. 56 (26,045) 
full size. Fig. 57 (25,495) full size. Fig. 59 (25,191) full size. 

Figures 53, (T,077), 64, 55, (16,845), 56, (25,045), and 57, (25,- 
495), represent typical specimens in the Provincial Museum. Figures 
53 is from York county; figure 55 has a long groove on one side 
and is from the same county ; a specimen, triangular in croes section, 
flhown in figure 56 is from Brant county; and figure 57 is from the 
Sealey farm near Brantford. 

The holes in these needles are not all circular as in moflt other 
prehistoric artifacts. They are usually elliptical and, in some ex- 
amples, pear-shaped. The former shape is the same as that in the 
fteel needles of the present day, and we might safely assume that it 
was copied from a European prototjrpe. There are even some needles 
that are grooved in the eye (figures 53 and 55 for example), but thii 
may have resulted from the wearing of the thread. 

Ontario is not the only region where they are found, for they 
are quite plentiful in the State of New York. Beauchamp's "Horn 
and Bone Implements of the New York Indians" gives figures ol 
Aeedles almost exactly like those found in Ontario, his figure 118 re- 
presenting the Ontario examples more than any other. It is evi- 
dent from this that they are confined to localities formerly occupied 
by the Iroquoian family of Indians. 

There are two eyed needles in the museum here which are made 
of strips of sheet brass. One (figure 58) is from the Walker farm 
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in Brant county, the other (5,714), is imperfect, and comes from 
Nottawasaga township. 




Fig. 58 (19,848) full size. 

The specimens in the Provincial Museum come from Norfolk, 
Brant, York, Simcoe, Ontario and Victoria counties, where post- 
European relics, such as iron axes, brass kettles, glass beads, and 
other evidences of European contact are most abundant. Three 
of the needles figured by Dr. Beauchamp come from prehistoric 
sites, and one only from a site where post-European articles are 
met with. Of the five others figured by him he does not state 
the sites were prehistoric or not. 

Ab far as we know no perforated needles have been discovered 
farther west than Brantford. We will take, for instance, the pre- 
historic village sites in the counties of Oxford and Waterloo, with 
which the writer is most familiar, and which are adniittedly Atti- 
wandaron or Neutral; the same race as the former inhabitants of the 
Brantford district. But not a single bone needle has been found, 
nor are there any in the museum or in any private collection which 
came from sites in these two counties. Instead of these we find only 
plain bone awls, not perforated, and used in the same way as in the 
eyeless bodkin of the modern Kaffir. Figure 59 is a perforated 
fipecimen which comes from Hyde Park, London township. It iis 
the only one in the museum which, although perforated, is not of 
the typical form. 

■ 

Of course, although doubting that these needles were used by 
the Iroquois in prehistoric times, the writer would not say that they 
were incapable of inventing such a simple tool as an eyed needle. 
To do so would mean that they were utterly devoid of ingenuity or 
inventive ability. We may ask, however, why — if these needles 
are an Iroquoian invention — they are not found more generally both 
on their prehistoric and post-European village sites? But, as has 
been stated before, many are from sites where they have been found 
associated with European articles, and to be convinced one need only 
look at the relics of iron, brass, lead and glass which have been dis- 
covered on the Sealey and Walker farms (Brant county), where a 
large number of these needles come from. However, specimens 
have been found in other parts of the continent, which are prehis- 
toric. Mr. Harlan I. Smith discovered them in shell heaps in Bri- 
tish Columbia. He says : "Needles made of bone, both fine and 
coarse, were found in the graves, and scattered through the ground. 
Each of them was provided with an elliptical eye, with its major axis 
lying in the axis of the needle.* 



•Archaeology of Lytton, British Columbia, Records of the Past, July, 
1902. 
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In "Records of the Past/' (Washington, D.C.), for March, 1904, 
Mr. Smith illustrated several needles (figures 20, 21 and 22, p. 85), 
which resemble the Iroquoian specimens very much ; fig. 22 being al- 
most like some in the Provincial Museum. Sir J. W. Dawson fig. 
ures an ancient Hochelagan specimen in his "Fossil Men and their 
Modem Representatives,'' and others have been met with in the 
mounds of Ohio; but they all, except those found by Mr. Smith, 
differ from the Ontario and New York needles in having a circular 
eye through one of the ends and not through the middle. The 
Iroquoian specimens also are very thin, none of them being more 
than one-sixteenth of an inch thick, while the other examples are 
usually thick and more like the heavy bone awls. 

[With all due respect to the opinions of Mr. Wintemberg, it seems 
utterably unreasonable to claim a European origin for eyed, bone 
needles, if this is what they W:ere. As Mr. Wintemberg mentions, 
they have been referred to as shuttles, but we are not sure that even 
this supposition is correct. Mr. Wintemberg, speaking of the oval 
holes in these so-called needles says "we might safely assume that 
they were copied from a European prototype," but if he could find 
a European needle of the right date, say 16' or 17' anything, he would 
likely find a round, not an oval hole. It is inferred that the whole 
instrument or tool, or whatever it may be, is an imitation of 50?7i>e- 
thing European, but what was the something. We might just as 
well claim a European origin for the idea of our stone gouges be- 
cause they are hollow, or for anything else, because it may happen 
to be sharp, or blunt, or straight, or crooked, or round, or square, 
many things so characterized having been known to exist in Europe 
at one time ! However, Mr. Wintemberg is a close and intelligent 
observer, and his remarks are worthy of consideration. D.B.] 

Pendants. 

The forms of what we called pendants varied greatly, and were 
probably made to adapt themselves to the natural shapes of water- 
worn stones, or to the adventitious direction of a fracture when the 
material had to be split, or otherwise broken. In not a few cases 
pebbles in which a hole was worn were chosen, and used without a 
particle of workmanship. 

For some unknown reason many of us exhibit a desire to pick 
,up pebbles so marked, and examples of the kind are often carried 
as "pocket pieces." Sometimes such stones are so artificial in ap- 
pearance that is is difficult to believe in their purely natural pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Matthew Teefy, the doyen postmaster of Richmond Hill, 
found on Toronto Island, fifty years or more ago, a specimen closely 
resembling a finger-ring, in size as well as in appearance, and he 
has carried it during all these years as a watch pendant. 

Stone worship in past ages was, in many cases, identified with 
boulders or other rock specimens through which, by natural means, 
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a perforation had been made, but why was it supposed that fetishness, 
or eacredness was inherent in atones on this account?* Was it yonir 
Figure 60 (7,496), is another example of the adaptiveneas in 
question. The adventitious shape of an argillite pebble has sug- 
gested a pendant of some sort — it may have been an eardrop— a little 



Fig. 60 (7,49B) full size. 

smoothing has been done, a hole bored, and here is the result. The 
specimen was found by Mr. M. Brown, on the shore of Lake Bideau, 
and came to us through Dr. T. W. Beeman. 



Fig. 61, (20,133). Fig. 62, (24,413). Fig. ai,(25,149). Fig. 64,(24,500). Fig. 65,(10,745) 

i dia. 

Other examples are illustrated by figures 61 to 67 in some of 
^hich the naturally worn hole has been improved a little, but in the 
others there does not appear to have been any work put on the stone 
at all, even so far as the shape of the pebble itself is concerned. All 
these pendants are flat — slaty. Such "adderstones" are found on 
village sites in almost every part of the province. 

Figure 66, (26,184), shows both sides of a similar pebble on 
which some decorative attempts have been made, although much less 
distinctly than the engraving would indicate. Indeed, without the aid 
of a magnifying glass the pattern is barely traceable. The seven 
notches on the lower edge may be ornamental in intention, or they 

• In Scotland, and probably elsewhere in Europe, naturally perforated 
stones w«ro known as adderstones, the belief being that the holes were pro- 
duced by the stings of adders. Some young folk may not know that serpents 
or snakes never sting — they only bite. What is called the sting is the crea- 
ture'R tongue. The adder is a small snake, seldom more than two feet long. 
In Lieyden's (?) Cout of Keeldar — a ballad — the sixth verse reads: 
"No danger he fears, for a charmed sword he wears; 

Of adderstone the hilt ; 
No Tynedale knight had ever such migbt. 
But his heart-blood was spilt." 
Ana in verse 54 we have: 

"In Keeldar's plume the holly green. 

And rowan leaves not on : 
And vain Lord Soules' sword was seen 
Though the hilt was adderstone." 
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may have been meant for a record. This somewhat interesting 
little specimen was £ouud on lot 8, Beasley's new survey, Blenheim, 
Oxford county, by Mr, H, Z. Smith, of New Hamburg. 



Fig, e 



(26,lfl41. 



Fig. 67 (20,130). 



A better marked example of this kind is from the Sealey farm. 
Brant county, where Mr. W. Dick picked up the pendant shown by 
figure 67, (20,130). It is of a dirty brown, somewhat resembling 
catlinite. The lines are very much confused. 




In figure 68, (26,245), we have a diagram of a very small animal 
form, probably a turtle, made from a piece of brown slate such as 
was used largely among the Tobaccos in bead-making. 

It was found by Mr. Fred. Storry on lot 12, concession 7, Not- 
tawaaaga. 

In working out the details, the man who carved this little speci- 
men was at pains even to form a mouth on the sixteenth of an inch 
thick material. 

Turtle Shell Pendant. 

We seldom find anything made from "turtle shell' among abor- 
iginal products, not including, of course, the dance-rattles, Arch- 
leologically we do not find the rattles, unless very rarely. In the 
museum there is but one specimen of this kind taken from a grave 
on lot 34, concession 7, Beverly, formerly the farm of Mr. James 
Dwyer. 

Figure 69, (24,394), represents another exception in the form of 
a bangle or pendant, probably from part of the carapace of Chryeemis 
picta. It was found on the Colemar village site in Blenheim town- 
ship by Mr. W. J. Wintemberg. 
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Shell Objects. 



When the Ontario aborigines wanted to make anything in shell 
they had to go iaj a£eld for their raw material — nothing indigenous 
of thia kind was worth the trouble of an houi'n work. 

Of the common unios and some small univalves some trifling 
use was made, but nothing requiring the exercise of much me- 
chanical dexterity to shape. Conchs, heavy and strong, were 
brought many miles from what ie now Florida, perhaps in exchange 
for furs, striped slate, and copper, but in any event they must hav« 
been a precious commodity when they reached this latitude. 

Figure 70, (25,518), is an odd piece of shell work, very likely a 
neck pendant, or an ear drop, near one end of which an eye has been 
worked through a thick part of the shell in a way that is unique in 
this country, as may be seen from the diagram. The opposite side 
Is perfectly smooth but for a few slight, half aimless looking scratches 
that were probably meant for a design. 

The axe-like outline of the specimen is purely accidental — the 
result of fracture — the edges are not polished. 



Fig. 71, (25,536) I dis. 

Not the largest, but one of the largest worked shell specimens 
in the museum is the gorget shown by the picture at figure Tl, (25,- 
536). It is apparently made from the body-whorl of the busycon, 
and from what has been a very large specimen of that shell, for while 
the diameters of this piece are 5 1-8 and 5 3-8 inches, the depth of 
the concavity is less than an inch. 
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Beyond bringing the gorget into shape, smoothing the edges, 
and boring five holes in a row through it, no other work has been 
done, no carving, not even a line or mark of any kind for omamenta] 
purposes. 

Fully four-fiftha of the eonvei side are coated with a what looks 
like iron met. 

Both of these objects were found on the Sealey farm, Brant 
county, Ont. 



Fig. 72, (25,470) ? dia. 
Another shell "gorget" found by Mr. Dick on the Sealey place 
is shown here, figure 72, (25,470). It was in two pieces when collect- 
ed with the rest of the material from the graves he opened, but it 
has been put together neatly, and, for two loat portions, plaster of 
paris has been substituted. This gorget is remarkable in having 
eight holes near the middle — something quite unusual. It has also 
had two holes bored near the margin at the extremities of the longer 
axis. As with all other Canadian shell specimens there is not a 
veatige of carving on the concave surface. 

Wampum Stbings. 

The uses of beads were as various as were as their ahapea, and 
the kinds of material of which they were made. Perhaps the orig- 
inal purpose was a mnemonic one. The carrying of records on the 
person would suggest the decorative use, followed by their employ- 
ment aa pledges in bargain-making, and, lastly, aa a medium of ex- 
change. 

For a long time the natives of this country preferred "shell mon- 
ey" to European coinage, and the white man soon produced wampum, 
or wampumpeage, with the aid of simple machinery, in such quanti- 
ties that the value decreased rapidly. 
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The accompanying illustration shows twelve strings of white- 
man-make wampum, each string being a foot in length, and consist- 
ing of small cylindrical beads, some white and some purple, made 
from a bivalve (a mussel) specimens of which are found on the At- 
lantic coast, having portions, or even the whole, of the interior, a 
dark purple. 

String combinations of this kind were not at all uncommon, 
according to a statement made to me by the late Ska-na-wa-ti, who 
was for so many years the Six Nation Firekeeper, according to whom, 
also, for this method preceded that of forming the beads into belts, by 
uniting the strings. 

As long as the beads were loosely strung the records must have 
been purely arbitrary as to arrangement, and, therefore, quite un- 
intelligible to any but the Firekeeper and those who were instructed 
by him. In belt form, however, there was room to advance a few 
steps, for by this method something was possible by way of making 
simple designs, which, although also legible only to the initiated, 
came nearer to the pictographic devices used in making records. 

The loose string system, then, was on a par with the Peruvian 
quipa, or knotted string contrivance. 

Figure 73, (27,008), represents a gift made to the museum by 
Mr. F. Lamorandiere, Indian interpreter at Cape Croker, througn 
Mr. H. G. Tucker, barrister, of Owen Sound. 

Mr. Lamorandiere writes that "about 1816 when the voyageurs 
and adventurers from Lower Canada began to be attracted to the 
upper country (les Pays d^ en haut) to engage in the fur trade with 
the Indians, one M. Piche took himself to Sauging, (Saugeen). About 
1818 Piche married a woman of the Chippewas (Ojibwas) of Sauging. 
They had no family, and when he died his widow was taken care of 
by Mrs. Augustine Gonneville, (more frequently called Grandeville), 
who was the daughter of Joseph Lange and a Cree woman. She 
married Gonneville, or Grandeville in the Red River country, and the 
two removed to Goderich, and Sauging. Mrs. Grandeville cared 
for her till she (Mrs. Piche) died. Mrs. Piche ingratitude for all 
the care bestowed on her, presented Mrs. Grandeville with these 
strings of wampum, saying that they would entitle Mrs. Grandeville 
to her (Mrs. Piche's) portion of land in the Sauging country. Aug- 
ustine Grandeville died after raising a very large family, and his 
youngest daughter got married to Francis Benoit, who died near 
Sarnia. Mrs. Benoit took charge of her mother until she (Mrs. 
Grandeville) died, having bequeathed to Mrs. Benoit the strings of 
beads, repeating the words of Mrs. Piche, that the wampum would 
entitle her to one share of land in Sauging territory. 

"Mrs. Benoit became Mrs. F. Rocher de Lamorandiere. 

"The land claim was never acted on, as there was no need of do- 
ing so, because land was then cheap. 

"It may be well to remark, however, that the gift of these beads 
from one tribe to another, or an individual to another, was regarded 
as very solemn and binding, and a compact made that way was never 
broken. 

"Having no use for the beads except in remembrance of my late 
wife, and as a memento of the old times, I freely donate them to 
the Department of Education to be placed in the Provincial Museum, 
or any other place, as the Curator may think fit. 

F. Lamorandiere." 
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Mr, Lamorandiete's notes are quoted pretty fully, because they 
present an interesting little picture of life in Upper Canada about 
the beginning of last century, illustrating, to some extent, the rela- 
tion that existed between the traders and the Indians, as well as 
showing us that the aboriginal custom of confirming a promise 
with some tangible pledge was yet in force. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Lamorandiere for hia gift of 
such a well attested "document," and to Mr. Tucker, for his kindly 
ofiSces in procuring the wampum for the Provincial Museum. 

Bird Amulet. 

It has more than once been pointed out in our reports that by 
far the greatest number of the "bird amulets" found in Ontario 



Fig. 74, (27,001) full size. 

come from the peninsula lying west and south of a line drawn from 
Kingston to Goderich or Kincardine, What is the most easterly 
example is represented by figure 74, (27,001), which has recently 
come to us from Drummond township, Lanark county, in the valley 
of the Bideau. The head of this specimen is missing, but in every 
other respect the "amulet" is complete- It is made of the standard 
material, Hnronian or striped slate, and was probably carried from 
the west to where it was found. It may do no harm to repeat that 
no object of this kind has been found in Ontario associated with 
human remains, all have been taken from the surface, or were ex- 
posed by the plough, so that even in the latter event they were lying 
at no great depth. Since the issue of last report, we have received 
casts of two very fine specimens picked up in Manvera township, Dur- 
ham county, forty years ago. For these we are indebted to Mr. J. 
G. D'Olier, now of Rochester, N.T. 

The specimen figured was found by Dr. T. W. Beeman. 

Coffee. 

The appearance of the copper tool shown her© (fig. 75) is striking- 
ly European — perhaps because it reminds one so much of the blade of 
a spokeshave. It is safe to assume that the tangs weae for some sort 
of handle attachment, and perhaps the implement was used as a 
currier's blade is, or, like what is known as the woman's knife, or Esk- 
imo knife. This peculiar specimen was found eight feet deep in 
an excavation made for the Trent Canal, where it crosses the Portage 
road, in Eldon township, Victoria county. In such cases, however, 
little or no value can be attached to depths. What was lying on or 

4 AflCH. 
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near the surface only a minute ago may be found feet, or fathoma 
below, aa the result of a little loosening of the earth where an object 



Fig. 75, (18,227) fuUsiz.. 
lay; but when the finder take this specimen from undisturbed soil, 
no matter at what depth, the case is very different. In this instance 
the conditions, if not uncertain, were not mentioned. 

The tool is considerably weathered, especially the tang portions, 
showing the peculiar fibre-ridges so often found on long-exposed, 
cold-hammered, copper articles. 

Figure 75, (18,227), was found by Mr. Alexander Miles, and 
forma part of the collection presented by Mr. George E. Laidlaw. 




Fig. 76, (3,705) full 



What one may suppose to be another tool of the same kind ia 
shown by figure 76 (3,705), taken from the bed of the Rideau near 
Oliver's Ferry at low water, by Dr. T. W. Beeman. 

Pottery. 

The pieces of pottery here illustrated, figures 77 and 78, (25,439) 
and (25,457), were taken by Mr. Walter M. Dick from a grave on 
the Walker farm near Brantford, a locality that has yielded con- 
siderable quantities of relica, although hitherto no whole specimens 
of clay vessels have been found. Both vessels are in the main, of 
the usual type, differing only in being perfectly plain with the ex- 
ception of the shallow cremation along the edge of figure 78, and some 
slight incised markings on 77. 
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Wten native-made pottery is present, whether whole or in frag- 
ments, on rock ledges or in reeesees, in graves or on village sites, 
it points almost certainly to a time anterior to the Indians' corn- 



Fig. 77 (25,439) half i]ia. 
munication with white men, because one of the first results of trade 
contact was the substitution of brass kettles or pots for the poorly 
burned, more easily broken, and much less portable clay vessels. 



Fig. 78(25 4S7) half (iia. 
It has been possible to remove comparatively few dishes of 
this kind from graves in anything like a whole state. Even when 
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it would appear as if most of the fragments of a vessel were lyingf 
before one, it is seldom, indeed, that success attends attempts to form 
a complete pot. 

Some of the beat specimens in the Provincial Museum were found 
in clifi recesses, and in an inverted position. It has been thought 
that they were thus placed as traps for squirrels and other small 
animals, just as we ourselves sometimes use bowls to catch rats and 
mice, but it is far more likely that they were left ia this way for the 
sake of stability, and, perhaps, to prevent water from finding its 
way inside, and thus rendering them liable to certain breakage from 
frost, for the probability is that clay pots were most frequently so 
stored, during winter marches. 

The comparatively perfect vessel of which Egure 77 is a diagram, 
was the only artificial relic found in a grave four feet deep, and con- 
taining nine skeletons. A pine stump eighteen inches in diameter 
stood on the top of the grave. "];'" 

This pot is five inches deep, and a little more than six inchea in 
diameter. 

Eeference to the list of additions to the museum will show that 
we were presented by Mrs. J. W. Scatoherd, and her sister, the late 
Mrs. J. W. Wallace, of Flagstaff, Arizona, with a number of clay 
pots and other objects connected with old-time and recent Indian 
life in the south- west. 



Fig. 79 (26,87H) 2-5 dia. 

Figure 79, (26,873), shows what one of these looks like. It and 
another are of Moqui make (recent) and were procured directly from 
the Indians, by Mrs. Scatcherd. Vessels of this kind bum to a 
creamy white, or light yellow, and afford excellent ground for the 
painting of designs in black, various shades of brown, and dingy 
red. 

While the shapes of Arizona and New Mexican earthenware 
resembled, in many cases, the ancient patterns, the style of decora- 
tion has become very much mixed, as may be seen by this illustra- 
tion. 

Here we have what is meant to represent a bird in each of the 
four panels that occupy the exterior surface of this olla. The ab- ■ 
surd, or, by courtesy, the somewhat conventionalized form of the 
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picture, more especially that portion of it which repreBeota the winga 
and tail, renders it difRcult of recognition, but there can be no doubt 
aa to the decorator's intention.* 

Some of the other pots presented by Mrs. Scatcherd and Mrs. 
Wallace have been ornamented by more skilful draughtsmen, or 
draughtswomen, rather, but this example best illustrates the over- 
lapping, or mingling of the new and old in native art. 

As the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico find a ready market 
for all the vessels of this kind they can make, and are thus enabled 
to add considerably to their comforts, it is to be regretted that ef- 
forts like those of Mr. L. 0. Armstrong among the Algoma Ojibwaa, 
have not proven more successful, for there can be little doubt that 
a complet« revival of the pottery industry on many of our reservea 
would prove profitable. 

If any further attempts be made to bring about such a result, 
the Indian women should be instructed to follow closely and honestly 
all the primitive methods. t 



Fig. 80 (3.152) halt liia. 



*In the 22iid Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, part 
I., just issued, Mr. J. W. Fewkea saya at p. 146, in a long and admirable 
paper on Pueblo pottery: "Figures of birds predominate in the pictography 
of all the ancient Pueblo ruina which have heen studied. » • • • 
lu their delineations of bird figures, however, the artists took strange liber- 
ties with nature, representing birds, unknown to students of ornithology." 

Plant forms never appear on the ancient pottery. 

+"The aboriginal potter's art was one of the first to fall into disuse after 
the arrival of Europeans," and we accordingly find few. if any, evidences ol 
attempts to make clay vessels since the Indians became possible possessors, 
first of copper, and more recently of iron-ware. There is, perhaps, not a 
single Indian in Canada, and few on the continent, capable of making a clay 
pot by the strictly old methods. Mr, L. 0. Armstrong, Colonization Agent 
cS the Canadian Pacific Railway tried to re-introduce the art among the 
Ojibways, on one of the Algoma reserves a few years ago, but the results wer.« 
not at all encouraging, if we may judge from two specimeiui that Mr. Arm- 
strong was good enough to place in the museum, even should ample allowance 
be made for the statement that many other examples were of a much better 
quality. It is only in certain localities in the south-west of the United States, 
e, 0; reserves in Arizona and New Mexico, that we find the ancient art tnam- 
tftined witii any measure of success. 
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The United States Government has effected numerous tribal de- 
portations of eastern peoples to western reserves, and among one of 
these settled in Arizona was an old woman (a Cherokee?) who claim- 
ed, or was credited with, the ability to produce pottery after the old 
eastern methods of working. 

A gentleman having prevailed upon her to make six specimens 
for him, to correspond as nearly as possible with Atlantic slope types, 
presented one of the reproductions to Dr. S. H. Collins, of Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., and Dr. Collins was generous enough to give it to us; 
figure 80. 

A close examination of this very well made vessel incites a little 
enquiry. 

Perhaps what will first catch the eye is the flat bottom. As 
far as is known to me no example of eastern states, or of St. Law- 
rence valley pottery has been found otherwise than round bottomed. 
Very likely the old woman found it convenient to use a board, or a 
flat stone on which to mould her clay, but the making of the bottom 
flat is an evident oversight — one. too, which implies ignorance, or 
forgetfulness on her part, respecting the advantages possessed by a 
round bottom over a flat one. 

In shape we have nothing to correspond with it in the museum 
from any part of America. Its resemblance to prehistoric Euro- 
pean ware is much closer than to anything commonly found on this 
continent. 

Again, the color is black, inside as well as outside, and the sur- 
face takes a fairly good polish. In these respects the piece looks 
like vessels from vSanta Ve and Santa Clara, New Mexico, and the 
question is brought up whether the maker merely imitated the Santa 
Fe finish, or reproduced what she knew to be the method of finish- 
ing such vessels in the east, for we must bear in mind that usage, 
lapse of time, and exposure to the elements, or contact with the earth 
would effectually remove any superficial treatment of this kind, thus 
accounting^ for the utter absence of color on such specimens as now 
fall into our hands in this part of the continent. 

It is mainly in the incised design that w^ can trace eastern re- 
lationship, as the pattern ia one of the commonest on our pottery, 
while incised designs of any kind are comparatively rare on Arizonan 
earthenware. 

Without being able to examine a fracture it is impossible to 
know how the clay was tempered. 

The vessel referred to is fully eight inches in diameter, and is 
four and a half inches deep. 

Picture Writing. 

Between sign language and picture language there seems to be 
a fairly easy and almost natural step whichever way it may have been 
taken. It i^ probable that in the evolution of alphabetical charac- 
ters, every written language has gone through both stages. Within 
the present area of Canada and the United States picture writing 
was the highest condition of development reached by the natives, but 
even so, the art never attained a very high state. 

At best, such a method of expression must always be more or 
less arbitrary, even when conventionalized forms have become fixed. 
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We may feel quite sure, for example, that certain Hues, or combina- 
tion of lines indicate rain, water, lightning, buffaloes, and so on, 
but beyond this we cannot go without direction or instruction from 
some ane who possesses a knowledge of the story either at ^rst hand, 
^8 the writer, or, traditionally. 

The most highly conventionalized characters in Ontario appear on 
precipitous rock-faces, and are usually found on lake and river mar- 
gins. A few samples of such work have been found on bits of much 
decayed birch-bark, and, so far as known, Ontario has no examples 
of pictographs on skins, by its "old people." Among prairie tribes, 
however, this seems to have been a favorite device for recording 
events of importance, if we may judge from the observations of Cat- 
lin, Schoolcraft and other early travellers, but even on their auth- 



Fig, 81. ■ 

ority we are not quite sure how far back the practice extended. What 
was seen by the pioneer explorers may not have dated beyond the 
earliest white-man days, although it ia easy to concede the likeli- 
hood of long previous use when we know how marvellously adept 
the plains Indians were in the use of sign language, not by means 
of limb movements only, but by light-flashes from pieces of mica. 

Among the Sioux there were kept "winter counts," or calendars, 
by means of pictures arranged spirally, on buffalo skins, and some- 
times covering periods of from fifty to a hundred years. In accor- 
dance with this method, the count was kept by designating each 
winter as this or that, referring to some important event of the sea- 
son. 

The Blackfoot record on deer skin, of which a good copy is shown 
at figure 81, seems to be connected with some hostile engagement. 
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The presence of horses, and of muskets, is enough to show us that 
the record relates to a date subsequent to the arrival of the white 
man, while the fact that some of the fighters are armed with bows 
and arrows points to a comparatively early day in the history of race- 
contact, a time too early for all the Indians to have secured firearms. 

The two horses shown in outline are drawn in pale red; those 
in white are colored yellow, while the dark ones are partly brown 
and partly red. 

This interesting document was procured on the reserve of the 
Blackfoots in Alberta, by the late, and eminently venerable, Mrs. 
Sarah A. Curzon, and came to us through her respected and highly 
accomplished daughter, Miss Edith M. Curzon, who was drowned, 
nearly two years ago, in Go-Home Bay. 

Neither of these ladies knew the meaning of the story depicted 
on the deer skin, so that when Miss Curzon was spending her vaca- 
tion in the Northwest during the summer of 1902, it was arranged 
that if we would supply her with a photograph of the pictograph 
^he would endeavor to procure its interpretation from some of the 
Blackfoots, among whom her sister and brother-in-law resided — ^the 
latter as Indian agent. 

After Miss Curzon reached her destination she wrote the follow- 
jing letter regarding her unsuccessful attempts to unravel the picture- 
story. Although most of the letter deals with other Indian matters, 
it is interesting enough, ethnologically, to be given here in full. 

Gleichen, Alta, 16th June, 1902. 
Mt Dear Mb. Boyle: 

I was so rushed in leaving town that I could not see you to thank you 
for the photograph. My sister and my brother-in-law say there is not much 
chance of getting the interpretation, because as a rule the pictures are largely 
the result of imagination rather than for depicting the real history of any- 
one, or of anything. It is the same in the dances, the men get up and say 
what they would do under such and such circumstances, and then, finally say 
they have done these things; a state of affairs not unknown among white 
people of boastful tendencies. 

We drove over the prairie a short distance to see a dance given by one 
of the Indians, — just a common dance. 

About ten waggons were drawn into a circle, and at one side a number of 
old pieces of canvas and blankets and quilts spread up to make a shelter from 
the sun. At one side within the circle four young men were seated, two and 
two, on waggon seats beating a skin drum suspended from sticks. They 
chanted in a loud, quavering, falsetto voice, a monotonous dirge, while the 
dancers sat on the ground or on waggon seats around the circle. Every now 
and then, one man would get up and begin dancing, and others followed. The 
dance consisted in balancing, first on one foot during two beats, then on the 
other, the dancers sometimes simply standing in one place, othors going 
around in a small space, some perhaps, following, or choosing their own path 
in the circle. None of the dances lasted longer than three minutes, and some 
of them only about one. Most of the performers were fantastically dressed, and 
all were painted. One had nothing; on above his waist except pamt ; some had 
strings of sleigh bells around their waists and legs, and turkey-feather orna- 
ments were quite popular. One man wore trousers of blue figured bUnket : 
and fastened to his belt, both front and back, a huge disk set around with 
feathers, which necessitated his sitting on a wagon seat instead of the gro^i^^ 
in order to preserve them unbroken. Several of them wore cockatoo;«ort ot 
affairs on the heads, which they get from the Crows, a tribe across the bor- 
der. My brother-in-law has one which he is giving me, to take back. Uld 
Crowfoot's grave is a short distance away from here, and his daughter-in-law 
does my sister's rough house-work. She is married to one of his sons, who is 
blind. She says she did not want to marry him at first, but Crowfoot offered 
her mother a good many horses, etc., and she concluded that some ot tne 
other men might be much worse, so she marriedhim. She has a ne er-do-weel 
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sen. Jack, about twenty, and e. pretty little rag-a-mufSn, about five years old. 
called Joe in English, and Akeenam, in Blackfoot. We are within sight of a 
"dead tent," a tepee built on a hill^ over a young man who died a few weeks 
ago. There has been great mortality among the Indians owing to measles, 
but it has passed away now. 

I am very sorry that I have not a camera with me, as there are many 
chlBract«riatic pictures I could take of their mode of life 
With kind regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Edich M. CaRZOH. 
In connection with the statement that "as a rule the pictures 
[of this kind] are largely the result of imagination rather than for 
depicting the history of anything," it may be added that this view 
is not accepted by the Rev. Dr. John Maclean (now editor of The 
Wesleyan, Halifax) who spent several years as a missionary among 
the Blackfoots. Dr. Maclean thinks it is yet possible to discover 
the story told by the pictograph on figure 81. 



Porcupine Quill Work. 
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Until within the last few years there is said to have been on 
Quarry Point, Lake Couchiching, the northern extension of Lake 
Simcoe, a rock, on which were some Indian paintings. Mr. J. Hugh 
Hammond, barrister, of Orillia, who takes much interest in all things 
connected with the Rama Reserve people, of whom he is the trusted 
adviser, has kindly procured for the museum what purports to be a 
copy in quill-work of the rock paintings referred to. The work was 
done by Mesaquab (Jonathan Yorke), a Mississauga, on the Rama 
Reserve, which includes Quarry Point, but as he was entirely de- 
pendent on his memory, and it is some years since the rock fell into 
the water, considerable allowance must be made for the accuracy 
of his performance. 

The design is said to represent two Ojibwa warriors after the last 
great battle fought with the Iroquois, the central figure being a Mo- 
hawk, or Canienga. Mesaquab asserts that the Ojibwas, coming from 
the north, occupied the territory forsaken by their enemies, and that 
his band of the Mississaugsus chose the site and vicinity of the present 
town of Orillia — the Huron, Cahiague. 

Reverting to the illustration, it may be mentioned that the 
museum was desirous of procuring a specimen of undyed, quill work, 
as free as possible from any appearance of European influence, and 
that Mesaquab chose this as the design for the lid of a birch-bark 
box he was asked to make with the above object in view. The box 
is 9i X 6 X 2 3-4 inches. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that the borders of the illustra- 
tion did not appear on the rock painting. 

Husk False Faces. 

During the numerous feasts held by the Iroquois Pagans on the 
Six Jfation Reserve, in Brant county, certain dances are performed 
in which those who take part are disguised by means of false faces, 
jnade of corn husks, somewhat ingeniously put together.* 

The mode of making is ingenious. A single coil of three-plait, 
coarse strands forms the edge of the rim or frame, part of each 
central, or upper strand of which is frayed to form a fringe all round. 
Above this is a five or six coil band of much finer plait-work to cover 
the brow and chin, and back portion of the cheeks. This leaves a 
|3pace to be filled mainly by the eyes and mouth, with room for the 
nose. Each eye-piece is formed of five coils of still finer strands, 
leaving a hole an inch or so in diameter. The mouth-piece is made 
similarly of twelve five-plait strands, but the coil is worked more 
conically, terminating in a hole only about three-eighties of an inch 
in diameter. After the eye and mouth-pieces have been attached, 
the intervening spaces on the face are filled up with short plaited 
material of the same kind. The nose is made separately, and con- 
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'Seven boys in husk masks * » * enter. 
''Head man speaks, and while he does so the dancers are performing au- 
tics among the people on the floor — shaking rattles and miaking subdued 
'sounds with their mouths. » ♦ ♦ 

"When the Head man ceases to speak the masked boys give the Huskinsj 
Dance.*' Archaeological Report, Ontario, 1898, p. 87. 

An old Indian on the reserve informed me during the winter of 1898, 
that masks of this kind were of much earlier origin, than were those of wood. 
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siste of a small bunch of husk-leaves tied up in a large leaf, and fas- 
tened to its place at three points by strings. The lower fastening is 
done BO as to be out of sight. 

The mask, of which a diagram is given here, was worn at many 
dances during several years, by a leading man among the Senecas. 



Since this was written we have acquired what is, in some respects, 
a more ingeniously made husk mask, the nose of which is formed by 
a continuation of the plait-work used to make the eyes. 



The Winona SrojiE. 

In a "new country," such as ours is, the records of two or thr«e 
hundred years take us into the period of our ancient history, and 
even the occurrences of last century possess a halo of antiquity. 1776 
is an important date in the history of Great Britain as well as of 
North America — to Canadians scarcely less than to the people of 
the United States, the events of that time meant nationality. Settle- 
ment in Upper Canada, but wholly along the frontier, became active, 
mainly by the arrival of contingents and individuals from the terri- 
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tory of the newly organized Government, and among the districts 
ithen occupied by the immigrants was the tract forming the western 
townships on the south shore of Lake Ontario. In the township of 
Saltfleet the escarpment tnown as the "mountain" rune almost par- 
allel with the lake, and only some two or three miles from the shore. 
On the face of this clifF, and on what is known as the B. D. 
Smith farm, near Winona, about a mile east of the McNeilly Moun- 
tain road, a boy named Charles Goop&r in the fall of 1899 came upon 
the stone of which figure 84, (26,987), is an illustration. The boy 
was trying to dig out a rabbit, when he found the stone along with 
a few Indian relics about a foot from the surface. Subsequently 



Fig. 84 (26,987.) 

this stone carving came into the possession of Mr. Edgar E, Farewell, 
of Grimsby, who very kindly presented it to the museum. 

It is six inches and a half high, seven inches and a half wide 
along the base, and averages an inch and a half in thickness. The 
material is limestone, apparently of the variety known as litho- 
graphic, and resembles the German rather than the Canadian stone. 
Even the carved head seemingly has a Teutonic feeling about it, but 
it ia chiefly the nature of the stone that raises a doubt as to the 
origin of the work. Was it brought, just as found, across the sea? 
Was only the stone brought, and the carving done hereP These 
and such queries as, who is represented? What did he do in 1776? 
Why was the stone buried in such a place, and how did it become 
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associated with the Indian relics? will, in all probability, never - 
be answered. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, the work ia not Indian, and 
perhaps we are also safe' in saying that is the oldest-date-bearing 
•tone in the Province, exclusive, perhaps, of a few tombstones.* 

Regarded from this point of view, it may be excusable to find a 
place in this report for a reference to the Winona stone. 

Mexican Mabbus Mask. 

The marble specimen represented here, figure 85, (12,174), from 
San Juan Teotihuacan, a few miles northwest of the city of Mexico, 
is almost as rude in conception and execution as is anything we find 
made by Indians farther north. 

Excepting only the simple scroll on the forehead, it is of the 
schoolboy type. 

Its use is unknown. It may have been an architectural orna- 
ment, and if so, was probably attached by means of the projections 
on the sides. 



FiR. 85 (12,174) Sdia. 

In workmanship it is even more primitive than many specimens 
are that we have found in Ontario, and it is here introduced for the 
purpose of comparison with these, from which it is distinguished 
mainly by its larger size, for while our old people seldom attempted 
anything in stone beyond a pipe-head, the ancient Mexicans fre- 
quently handled material of this kind, weighing hundred weights, 
and even tons, upon which they carved elaborate patterns. 

•In Paper No. 10 of the Niagara Historical Society, "Inacriptiona and 
Graves in the NiaK^ra Peninsula," by Janet Carnochan, there ia no record 
of any date bo remote as 1776. 
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In a sense, there is no carving on figure 85, for all the work is 
the result of boring and rubbing. 

ONEIDA MOUNDS. 

Quite a number of years ago I was informed by Dr. G. A. Mc- 
Callum, now Superintendent of the London Asylum, that there were 
certain mounds of considerable size in the township of Oneida, Haldi- 
mand county, some five or six miles from the village of Cayuga. More 
recently other persons have mentioned these mounds, and on© of the 
latest to do so was Mr. A. K. Goodman, LL.B., barrister, of Cayuga. 

Having written to Mr. Clark Vanderburg, the owner of the farm 
on which the mounds exist, this gentleman was good enough to reply 
that he would ''freely give, on behalf of the Ontario Government, per- 
mission to excavate and examine the mounds" on his farm. Our 
experience in 1901 with the Messrs. Bradt, concerning the Yellow 
Point Mound in Louth township, taught the necessity of caution. 
Mr. Vanderburg, however, is a gentleman who is only anxious to 
do all he can towards furthering the interests of archaeology, without 
any reference to **how much there is in it," for himself. 

A visit to the Vanderburg farm in June last enabled one to rea- 
lise why so much had been said with regard to the mounds there, 
for they occur on low, level land, and form a group of some six or 
eight, quite close together — closer, indeed, than artificial structures 
of this kind usually are. 

No measurements were made, but, speaking roughly, the mounds 
are from forty to sixty feet in diameter, and some of them appear 
to be upwards of ten feet in height. All of them approach the 
circular form. 

To examine even one of these in a thorough way would demand 
a good deal of time and the expenditure of more money than was war- 
ranted just then, but there can be no doubt as to the desirability of 
opening at least one of these, if for no other purpose than to ascer- 
tain the nature of its structure, and thus to settle what has been for 
more than half a century a cause of wonderment to all who reside 
in that part of the country, as well to others from a distance. 

The educational value of proving either a positive or a negative 
along the archaeological line would lead to an opposite conclusion 
geologically, and the settlement of such a question is of considerable 
importance among an intelligent community. 

The relation of these mounds to one another and to the surround- 
ing country is such as to make their existence quite as anomalous, or 
inexplicable from the geological, as from the archaeological point .of 
view. 

When seen by the writer, several of them were still surrounded 
by from two, to perhaps four or five feet of water which had remained 
since spring. 

The House of the Devil. 

As long ago as April 21st, 1903, General Clark, of Auburn, N.T., 
wrote to me that in the course of his reading he had come across an 
extremely curious and interesting statement connected with the visit 
of an "American Gentleman" to Niagara Falls near the close of the 
eighteenth century. 
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The traveller in question wrote on May 17th, 1792, an account 
of his visit for "The American Apollo," Boston, January to Sep- 
tember, 1792, p. 321, and this was subsequently quoted in the His- 
torical Magazine, Vol. VII., 2nd series, p. 15. 

The following is the quotation as forwarded to me by General 
Clark : 

Extract of a Letter from an American Gentleman at Niagara, dated Mat 

17. 1792. 

''I have seen the celebrated Falls of Niagara. It is situated eighteen miles 
above Lake Ontario, and as many below Lake Erie. There all the water 
which the lake and rivers collect for upwards of 1,500 miles falls down a per- 
pendicular descent of 142 feet. Below, for the space of 100 yards, one cannot 
see the water, by reason of a thick fog which rises and forms a continual 
cloud ; in which, in a clear day, one may see a rainbow morning and evening. 
**The cavern which the Mississaugas call Manito ah Wigwam or House of 
the Devil is a curiosity of which I never remember to have seen a description. 
It is situate about eight miles from the west end of Lake Ontario. The 
mountains which surround the lake at this place break oflf and form a preci- 
pice of 200 feet perpendicular descent, at the bottom of which the cavern 
begins. The first opening is large enough for three men to walk abreast 
without interfering. It continues in this manner for seventy yards hori- 
zontally, then it falls perpendicular fifty yards of which I gained the bottom 
by steps of one, two, three, and four feet; then it continues fifty yards hori- 
zontally, at the end of which I discovered another perpendicular descent; 
but as there were no stone steps and the air of the cavern was intensely 
cold I proceeded no farther. 

"The explosions which it sends out about once a week in the spring and 
autumn shake the grcmnd for 16 miles around to such a degree that the fur- 
niture is often jarred from the shelves in the houses." 

Concise as this account is, it is yet sufficiently circumstantial to 
bear the appearance of truthfulness. We hav^ the distance of the 
cavern from Hamilton; its situation in relation to the escarpment; 
the size of the entrance; the length of the passages; the connection 
of these by means of "steps;" and the "American Gentleman's" 
reasons for proceeding no farther than a hundred and ten yards hori- 
zontally, and fifty yards downwards. Besides all this, we are as- 
sured that about once a week in the spring and autumn "it sends out 
explosions that shake the ground for sixteen miles around." 

On receipt of General Clark's letter I wrote to Mr. A. B. Foran, 
postmaster of Winona, a village some ten miles east of Hamilton, 
and lying between the lake shore and the base of the mountain, ask- 
ing whether he, as a native of the district, knew about any such place 
as the cave referred to. 

Mr. Foran replied : "that he had never heard of any large cave 
along the face or foot of the mountain," and that since receiving 
my letter he had not only made numerous enquiries, but had spent 
the whole of Queen's birthday in "looking up" the cave, without any 
success. He mentioned, however, that he had heard of a cavity 
in the rocks near the "Burning Springs" at Mt. Albion, and that on 
one occasion the village blacksmith having determined to explore it, 
struck a match near its entrance, when an explosion took place, 
blowing him some fifteen or twenty feet down the bank. His beard 
was burned off, and his face and hands were badly scorched also, 
as results of his temerity. 

This information was so encouraging that I decided to visit the 
place on the 7th of August last. At Stoney Creek, I was met by 
Messrs. A. B. Foran, J. H. Smith, Ihspector of Public Schools, Ex- 
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Warden Murray Pettit, and C. W. Harrison, M.A., Head Master of 
tlie Grimsby High SchooL To all these gentlemen, especially to Mr. 
Foran, my thanks are due for the many courtesies they extended to 
me during this visit.. 

From Stoney Creek we drove westwards about three miles until 
we reached Big Creek, which finds its way lakewards through a deep 
gorge in the mountain. Under the guidance of Mr. Foran we had 
anything but an easy walk up the stoney, and almost dry bed of this 
creek, for what seemed at least two miles, but which was, in reality, 
only one, when we reached a place where the gully formed a roughly 
circular space about two hundred feet wide, and not far from nearly 
half as many high, but we discovered no sign of anything in the 
shape of a cave, either large or small. Mr. Foran assured us we 
were not far from it, but as it had been pointed out to him from the 
top of the cliff, he was not at all sure of his bearings. 

The following day we were more successful. Mr. Foran and 
I drove to Mount Albion post office, where we met Mr. James A. 
Davis, who, within ten minutes, conducted us to a small triangular 
opening in the face of the cliff at a great height above the bed of 
Big Creek, and not more than six or seven feet below the edge of the 
declivity, although fully fifty feet below the crown of the slope lead- 
ing to it. This, then, was the cave where the explosion took place 
that sent the blacksmith rolling down the bank ! 

The entrance, as already stated, is three-cornered, and not more 
than three feet high. Without much labor it would be impossible 
for a man to enter the place, and as far as could be guessed from; 
what was visible, there was no enlargement within, flushing my- 
self in as far as my shoulders would permit, no gaseous or other smell 
was perceptible, except that of dampness. 

The place is situated on lot 34, concession 6, township of Salt- 
fleet. 

We were told that people go from Hamilton to visit the Devil's 
Cave, as it is called, but what they go "out for to see*' is not very evi- 
dent. Possibly the entrance is now less than it was some years ago 
when a man named Barrett, a fugitive from justice, is said to have 
hidden himself here for some weeks. 

In any event the place does not correspond to the one described 
by "An American Gentleman*' in 1792, in the very important parti- 
cular that his cave was at the bottom of a precipice two hundred feet 
high. 

However improbable as is the existence of such an enormous 
cavity as that so minutely described by the "American Gentleman," 
it would be rash to deny its possibility, because limestone formations 
are not infrequently characterised by caverns of considerable ex- 
tent, and we can easily conceive of the entrance to a place of this 
kind at the base of an escarpment two hundred feet high, becoming 
utterly lost to sight, either by a landslide, or by the accummulation 
of detritus during many years. 

In either case there is not much likelihood of its being re-dis- 
covered, especially as the neighborhood possesses not even a shred 
of tradition respecting its existence, and we know that the land has 
J)een settled all the way from the mouth of the Niagara to Burlington 
Bay or "The Head of the Lake" since the year 1776. 
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It may interest the reader to know what General Clark says re- 
specting widely-spread, Indian, cavern myths : 

**The story told of the cave known as the 'Devil's Hole' is of 
the same class of mythological ideas as are those already referred 
to. It was the evil spirit or rather the mischievous spirits that 
made all the bad places such as water-falls, and dangerous points, 
and the general business of the good spirit was to correct, as far as 
possible, these evils which generally resulted in the killing of the 
^nake, or evil spirit. In this case, according to the story, the snake 
was killed on Buffalo Creek, and floated down to the Falls, and so 
damned the water that the rocks under and behind the monster broke 
away and caused the Horse Shoe Fall. This legend of the Thunder 
Beings frequenting the vicinity of waterfalls and of caves in their 
vicinity has a very wide range. There was very generally a boss 
thunder-god with three assistants (four in all) with a great number 
of minor gods called Little Beings, as in the Cherokee myths. At 
the Falls of St. Anthony on the Mississippi the great spirit lived in 
a cave twenty or thirty miles away, and, very strange, he was identi- 
cal with the graveyard frequenter who devoured the bodies of all 
^ood Indians either dead or alive. This god was a great snake with 
four legs and immense horns, described as a monster buffalo, etc. 
They made offerings because they feared him, and not fpr love. Now 
if the analogy holds good, and the Missassaga story is correct, this 
bad fellow had a permanent residence in the cave (House of the Devil) 
and occasionally on bright sunny days visited the Falls to show his 
fine suit of clothes, (the rainbow) or when the good thunder spirit 
removed to the west, as they all do, (because all thunder storms in 
ihis latitude came from the west) he may have had his regular home 
in this cave. . . . The Dacotahs all connect this great deity with their 
graveyards, and in the horrid form of having four legs and immense 
horns. The same idea, or nearly so, appears in the fearful monster 
fleen by Marquette and Joliet, painted on the rocks — in the latter 
case, the being had eagle's claws, etc., etc. 

"If such a cave ever had any existence it should be found and 
-described. It may lead to very interesting results aside from my- 
thology." 

AN OLD DAM ON THE GRAND EIVER. 

On the principle that ''Prevention is better than cure" it is al- 
ways to be desired that doubts should be removed and mistakes cor- 
rected, if possible, before wrong beliefs become fixed. In Europe 
many erroneous views are popularly enjtertained respecting topo- 
graphical and architectural features, the origins of which were for 
a long time unknown, and even on this continent, young, in a sense, 
as it is, we are not without examples of a like kind. 

Shortly after the identification of the Otonabee Serpent Mound 
numerous letters were received at the Provincial Museum, the writers 
expressing themselves with more or less crtainty as to the existence 
of similar earthworks elsewhere. Several of the most likely locali- 
ties thus referred to were examined, but in no instance was the claim 
of artificiality sustained.* It can hardly be doubted that had not 

*For particulars connected with these examinations see Archseolosical 
Heport for 1896-7. 

5 ARCH. 
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the facts been ascertained, connected with the structure of those so- 
called "serpent mounds" some, if not all, of the ridges in question 
would have acquired a false reputation. 

For some years Mr. John Jefferson, of Paris, Ont., has known 
that on his farm, lot 10, concession 1, Brantford township, there 
exists a somewhat unusual combination of sticks and logs, close to 
the channel of the Grand Eiver, on its right bank. Mr. Jefferson 
having made several examinations without in any way disturbing 
the order, or destroying the appearance of the arrangement, dis- 
covered that about two feet below the ordinary high water mark 
there are logs laid in line with the edge of the river bank, and that 
these form a backing, or support, for a row of stakes, of which only 
the ends may now be seen on a level with the surface of the ground, 
Mr. Jefferson gives the total length of this work as two hundred and 
eighty feet. 

Naturally enough, one is apt to conclude that every rudely put- 
together, or ruinous and aged-looking structure having no known 
European or white man's origin must be indebted to the Indian for 
its existence, and there can scarcely be a doubt that but for thifr 
gentleman's intelligent caution the peculiar timber arrangement 
would, in Course of time, be regarded as a piece* of native handiwork. 
Indeed, it is already spoken of in Paris as "the old longhouse,'* if one 
may judge from a remark made respecting it by a resident of the 
town.* 

On the 25th of April I accompanied Mr. Jefferson and his son 
Mr. Leonard Jefferson to the ground, where it was only necessary 
to do a little digging to produce evidence for a verdict of "not guil- 
ty," as far as the Indian was concerned. 

The first remaining piece of one of the uprights that we removed 
proved to be the end of a pine slab, and the second turned out to be 
"another of the same''. These pieces were about eighteen inches long,, 
squarely cut across on the lower end, and must have been taken from 
a log, or logs, not less than two and a half feet in diameter. On 
former occasions when similar examinations were made, nothing of 
this kind had been found. But although the presence of the pine 
slabs was sufficient to dispel every notion respecting any possible, or 
rather, any probable connection of the work with Indian economy, 
we discussed with some interest how to account for the wooden wall. 

A somewhat careful examination of the ground surface showed 
the water extending about two hundred feet back from a decided 
depression, the width of which corresponds to the length of the river- 
side row of stakes, and the inference was drawn that in some way 
these conditions were connected. 

Without more data than we had upon which to form an opinion, 
we could only surmise along the most likely lines, and what struck 
us as having the greatest appearance of feasibility was that the wood- 
en structure had been erected as a barrier to separate the waters of 
the river from those of a pond that occupied the hollow, which pond 
may have been used for holding saw-logs at an early date in the his- 
tory of the district — perhaps even as early as one of the French 
mission periods when, scanty as the supply may have been, sawn 



•The Indians constructed no kind of permanent dwelling near streams 
navigable for canoes, and for this they had excellent reasons — reasons, too,. 
tbiifc will readily occur to an.Y intelligent reader. 
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material was required for building purposes, in accordance with. 
European notions of comfort and convenience. Mission stations 
were not complete without a smith and a carpenter, but not seldom 
the missionaries themselves were qualified to act in one or in both, 
capacities. 

At any rate, the pine slabs were proof that either on this spot 
or at no great distance up stream the grating and rasping of the old 
pit saw, worked by the top and bottom sawyers, had broken the silence 
of the seventeenth century forest on the banks of the Gotinawatawa.* 

In confirmation of the supposition that the wooden breastwork 
served in a small way to form a dam, Mr. Jefferson pointed to lumps 
of blue clay that were adherent in patches on the face of the work, 
as if for the purpose of puddling the joints, and this clay, he said, 
had, no, doubt, been brought from a deposit that exists up the river. 

It has been suggested that the pond formed here was meant for 
saw-logs, but there is nothing to evidence such intention. On the 
other hand, the structure may have been made to prevent the river 
from cutting a channel for itself across the bottom-land traversed 
by the depression already mentioned, and thus eventually carrying 
away some acres of good land farther down, or, the purpose may have 
been to form a fish-trap, or fish-pond. 

But while there exists a doubt respecting the object of the work, 
and not a particle of information as to the workers, or when they 
worked, of one thing we may be quite certain, namely, that it is not 
an example of primitive man's engineering. 



VILLAGE SITES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

When visiting various places that are known throughout the 
province as having been Indian resorts, .or places of abode, it is some- 
times not easy to see why they were thus chosen. In other cases 
one has no difficulty in perceiving why the choice was made, and it 
is noticeable that not a few of our chief centres of population have 
grown up round the sites of Indian villages. While it is true tliat 
none of the old spots were permanently occupied any longer than the 
natives with even their simple notions of comfort and cleanliness,, 
thought desirable, removals were never made to any great distance,, 
and not infrequently the same ground was occupied several times*, 
either by descendants of the same people or by people of other tribes. 
Indeed, it is to a large extent on account of the latter condition that 
we have so much difficulty in classifying "finds'' on village sites when 
these have been disturbed by the plough, and even sometimes when 
careful spade work has come first. But although there would, un* 
doubtedly, be a certain amount of satisfaction in being able to de- 
termine a first, or any subsequent deposit of material where village 
sites and kitchen middens are concerned, it would be impossible to 
gain very much, if anything, from such knowledge, because, in a 
general way, all the natives, whether Huron-Iroquoian or Algonkian, 



•Parties of Frenchmen headed by Joliet and Brehaut de Galinee were 
in this neighborhood during the last week of September, 1669, and Galinee 
must have passed the. place referred to on the Jefferson farm early in October. 

See pp. 45-49, Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, Vol. IV 
containing a translation of Galinee's Journal, by James H. Coyne, B. A. 
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were a good deal alike in every way. Of one thing only can we ever 
feel quite sure, and it is when we meet with objects of iron, brass 
or glass, for then we know we are dealing with a time subsequent 
to the Discovery, and contrariwise, we may feel tolerably certain that 
when we meet with nothing of European origin we are dealing with 
a pre-discovery conditon. 

It is nearly always disappointing to find evidence of the white 
man, even should the unearthed objects, when there are any, prove 
either numerous or varied. 

We may feel assured that there was invariably some locality rea- 
son for the selection of a village site, and it should be the duty of 
the archaeological student to determine, if possible, what that reason 
was. The ground chosen was usually dry, and in most cases high. 
It was never quite close to a lake, or navigable river shore, and was 
sometimes from half a mile to a mile away. A supply of water 
for drinking was not of as much account to the Indian as was a 
means of defence, but when streams were not canoeable we find the 
camp grounds close to the water, yet, if possible, on high ground. 

In some of these at a distance of several miles from navigable 
water much time has been given to the making of pottery, bone awls 
or needles, and probably of articles in wood, all traces of the last 
having long since disappeared, and we must conclude either that the 
people retired to a secluded place to carry on this work undisturbed- 
ly, or that such places were chosen by those who made a specialty of 
this or that product. 

Exception may be taken to the use of the word specialty in this 
connection, and yet we are not without reason for believing that 
among the numerous village sites that dot many sections of the pro- 
vince there were here and there, if not little Montreals and Toron- 
to3, not a few little Gaits and Brantfords. 

About six or seven miles north of Lake Ontario, on Yonge street, 
a special industry was bone-working — bone awls and bone beads hav^ 
been collected in considerable quantities; while only about ten miles 
to the northwest, in Vaughan, the people appear to have devoted their 
attention to making clay pots. 

Again, in the country of the Hurons we meet with many tobacco 
pipes, while in Middlesex and neighboring western counties there 
is a multiplicity of plain celts. In the Rideau valley gouges pre- 
vail, and along the Erie shore in Welland we find chert arrow-heads 
in various stages of making, all of which goes to show that the people 
of various localities devoted themselves in large measure to particu- 
lar kinds of work, and that in all probability they exchanged their 
products for those of different sorts made by other peoples ; and the in- 
ference is fair, namely, that they who had the best supply of any 
particular kind of raw material used it in the most suggestive way, 
and that thus they naturally became expert in the making of certain 
articles. 

Here, then, we have examples of the simple beginnings of 
commerce. 

On the authority of the Jesuit Relations we know that the to- 
bacco trade was largely monopolised by the Tionnontates, or Petuns, 
and on a still larger scale we possess the most tangible kind of proof 
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respecting the trade that existed between the Huron-Troquois of Can- 
ada and the natives of what are now the gulf states. 

Mr. Clarence B. Moore's explorations in Florida have brought 
to light numerous examples of tools and ornaments made from native 
copper, the principal sources of which are on the north and south 
shores of Lake Superior; while in the graves of the Hurons, ^s well 
as in those of the Eries, are found large shells from the Gulf of 
Mexico coast — the inference is plain. 

Occasionally we find bone and stone tools suggestive of Eskimo 
origin, and a few catlinite pipes have turned up in situations that 
indicate long-ago "trade relations" between our own natives and 
those of the Great Northwest. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WORLD^S FAIR, ST. LOUIS. 

With the consent of the Minister of Education I accepted an 
invitation to attend the International Congress of Arts and Science 
held in St. Louis September 19th to 25th. At the meetings of the 
various sections there were representatives from several European 
countries, but the majority of those in attendance belonged to the 
United States. 

Of the meetings that were held by the anthropological section 
there is really little or nothing to be said, but the case was very dif- 
ferent in connection with the arrangements made for the practical 
illustrations of manners, and mode of living^ on the part of Am- 
erican aborigines from Canada to Patagonia. The variety of dwellings 
was, in itself, a study. These were of skin, cloth, clay and wood, 
and the "architecture" of one was composite enough to include 
samples of all of these materials. In size, shape and style of ac- 
commodation the domiciles differed quite as much. Some were 
scarcely big enough for half a dozen inmates to huddle, while others 
were sufficiently commodious to afford dancing-room for a hundred. 
The very best habitation, evidencing not only mechanical skill, but 
artistic taste, and tolerably high notions of comfort, was that erected 
by our British Columbian Indians, built as it was of heavy hand-hewn 
pine planks, placed upright, covered with a gable roof, and entered 
by means of a well made door swung on ingeniously constructed 
wooden hinges. 

By far the largest area devoted to this immense ethnological 
exhibit was occupied by the Phillipinos, whose bamboo houses were 
built over the water round the shore, the approach to each dwelling 
being along a short gangway also formed of bamboo. In large 
buildings were exhibited specimens of everything, oile would suppose, 
that finds a place in Philipine economy. 

Under the guidance of Dr. G. A. Dorsay of the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, we had entry to all the buildings of every kind. 
In many of the larger domiciliary structures Dr. Dorsay had made 
arrangements for the performance of dances by the natives for the 
benefit of the visitors. The most interesting of these were given 



*Ju8t as this goes to press, June, 1905, a letter from Mr. C. B. Moore, 
who has recently returned to Philadelphia after his winter's work in the 
south, informs me that he found in Alabama ''a copper fish-hook, unbarbed, 
but grooved for a line," and that he "believes this to be the first ever 
found in the south.** 
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in a very large circularly constructed prairie lodge or tepee, and in 
the British Columbian house. 

It is needless to say that all the dances bore a religious or super- 
stitious significance. Many of them consisted of simple foot mo- 
tions in addition to walking-steps as the dancers moved about in a 
circle, while others were made up mainly of body motions, neither 
graceful in themselves nor edifying to the onlookers. Of the latter 
kind there were the dances of the African pygmies, who certainly 
did their parts with great good-nature, and more than a little vi- 
vacity. 

By common consent our own Pacific coast natives surpassed all 
others in their performances, being more diversified, more pictures- 
que, more imaginative, and in every way more dramatic, showing, 
therefore, a considerably higher condition of mind than that not only 
of other coast tribes, but of the prairie Indians. 

Arohaeologically, the exhibits as a whole were a failure. In 
the "Anthropological" building proper, where material of an arch- 
seological description was supposed to be in evidence, the only exhibit 
worthy of more than a casual examination was that of Ohio, under 
the direct supervision of Mr. W. C. Mills, the state curator. The 
neighborhood of chis state to Ontario, and the fact that its northern 
portion was inhabited by the Cats or Eries of Huron-Iroquoian 
stock, must always tend to make an Ohio collection peculiarly inter- 
esting to us, and the arrangement made by Mr. Mills was all it 
ought to be for the purpose of study. 

Dr. W. J. McGee, of Washington, was the ofiicial in charge of 
the Anthropological Department of the Exposition, and to him much 
credit is due for the excellent opportunities his department offered. 
The knowledge, time, and attention devoted by him to the work, were 
well exemplified, but no doubt it was "a labor of love.'* 

It is much to be regretted that at all meetings such as were those 
held under the auspices of the International Congress, most 
of the time is occupied in the reading of papers, and not seldom in for- 
eign languages — ^languages unintelligible to four-fifths of the aud- 
ience which must sit and sit hour after hour, longing for a release 
from so much misery. Besides the very few who are polyglotted, 
there are always a few more who pretend they know "every word of 
it,'* but even to both of these classes as well as to the great majority 
it must prove a "weariness to the flesh" besides a positive loss of time 
to sit perforce so long while what are often inane papers are being 
Jbadly read, or papers the contents of which even if worth perusal at 
all, might be much more profitably read at other times, in the form 
of translations. 

It would seem improper for any one t6 inflict a paper in his own 
language on an audience, only a few members of which can under- 
stand him, however agreeable it may be to him to hear himself talk, 
and it is perhaps equally wrong to occupy time in this way even when 
jail present may be able to follow him, unless he has something to 
say requiring explanation by means of diagrams, or specimens. 

Perhaps another exceptional case would be that of one who 
wishes to announce a discovery, or some new development. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PEIMITIVE PERSISTENCE. 

In one of the Phillipine buildings at the World's Fair in St. 
fiouis there were exhibited the tools and appliances of a native black- 
smith shop. Among these it was noticeable that hammer-heads 
were attached to handles by the primitive method illustrated by fig- 
are 86, almost exactly as stone axes are yet handled in the New Heb- 
rides, and as it is probable niany, if not all, of our ungrooved North 




Fig. 86. 

American axes and hammers were also treated. The hammer-head 
of iron, or of steel, is made round in croas section, but with a slight 
itaper towards the poll. The handle is made from a wooden knee, 
the face of which is hollowed to form a seat for the upper half of 
the iron head, and the two are bound together as shown in the fig- 
ure. 

It is not easy to say just why this method of attachment has 
been retained, but there can be no doubt as to its origin. At any 
rate, it illustrates somewhat curiously the persistence of a neolithic 
fashion, and its projection into the metallic age. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the ancient method has been kept up owing 
to the difficulty of punching a hole in the head, or because when the 
handle is fastened in this way the workman's hand is less jarred than 
it is when the handle is wedged tightly into a hole. 

THE OJIBWAS OF LAKES HUEON AND SIMCOE. 

By J. Hugh Hammond. 

This people came from the north shore of Lake Superior about 
;th6 time of the expulsion of the Hurons by the Iroquois in or about 
the years 1648 to 1660, and after a long series of fights drove out 
the Iroquois and possessed the lands lately held by their enemies. 
,The territory occupied by the Ojibwas may be shortly described a» 
the tract of land stretching from Collins' Inlet on the northeastern 
«hore of the Georgian Bay, to the eastern limits of the lands claimed 
by the Mississaugas, thence south to include various reserves widely 
separated, but mostly in Western Ontario. 

The last great struggle between the Iroquois and the Ojibwas 
occurred near the present site of the town of Orillia, by the complete 
extinction of the Iroquois bands then occupying this territory. The 
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traditions of the Ojibwas describe the final battle and the incidents 
in connection therewith, one of which was the impalement of the Mo- 
hawk Chief's wife by the victorious Ojibwas. On Quarry Point, 
township of Rama, there was a rock having painted thereon some of 
the incidents in connection with this last contest for supremacy. This 
rock has now fallen into the water, and possibly ere this the painting* 
has been washed away by the action of water and ice. 

The Ojibwas were divided as was the custom among the abori- 
gines into different tribes and clans or totems named respectively, 
the reindeer, the catfish, the otter, the pike and the snake, and each 
totem had its head chief who represented his people in the councils 
of the nation. These assembled from time to time in their long- 
house at Orillia to settle the affairs of the nation in peace as well a9 
in war. 

The territory in which the Ojibwas settled was rich in furs and 
furnished them liberally with the means to trade with the whites. 
The otter, beaver, mink, and small fur-bearing animals were numer- 
ous, and the moose, the red deer and wolves and bears ranged in 
countless numbers through the woods. In the waters of the lakes 
and rivers fish of many kinds abounded, so that there was no lack of 
the necessary provender in the winter season. 

These people are not of an agricultural turn, but rather given 
to hunting and fishing, hence it will be found that they are not a tall 
people, being on the average but five feet six, or seven, inches in 
height, while the body and arms of the individual are well develop- 
ed. They are all keen canoeists and hunters, and make the best 
of guides, being faithful and painstaking to a degree. Number* 
of the younger men work on tfie rivers and in the saw-mills during 
the milling season, but they lack the perseverance of the white in 
this occupation. Take them, however, at their own work of canoe- 
ing, or on • the portage, they easily outdo the most hardy 
white. Though each head of a family has a small land-holding, 
on the reserve, it is only partially cleared, and but a very small part 
of it is cultivated, because the men are away during most of the 
snmmer season employed as guides by tourists and others. 

A large portion of the lands originally owned and occupied by 
these people has been bought by the Government, the first record we 
have is in the year 1795 when for the sum of one hundred pounds 
they sold to the Government of the old Province of Canada 28,000 
acres. In 1815 a further tract of 250,000 acres was sold by them to 
the Government for the sum of four thousand pounds. In 1818 they 
surrendered 1,542,000 acres for a perpetual annuity of twelve hun- 
dred pounds payalDle to them and their children. In 1836 Sir John 
Colbome obtained an agreement from them to surrender the lands 
on both sides of the portage road stretching from Orillia town to 
Coldwater, on which they were located six years previously by him. 
There is still a tract of land stretching from Moose Deer Point on 
the Georgian Bay south to a line drawn through Mitchell Square in 
the township of Oro, in the county of Simcoe, which has never been 
ceded by the Ojibwas, and they are now pressing on the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada for the payment of this territory in the 
shape of increased annuity. They at present own and occupy the 
reserve in the township of Rama, consisting of 1,600 acres, Snake 
and Machego islands in Lake Simcoe, and the smaller islands in Lake 
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Couchiching, together with the Christian Islands in the Georgian 
Bay. 

This tribe is divided into three bands called the Bama, Snake 
Island and Beausoliel Island bands from their location ; and some time 
since the Government introduced the system of electing their chiefs 
and councils. This has not been an unmixed success, as a large 
portion of the Ojibwas still look to the old chieftains as their legiti- 
mate rulers. Of the latter class are Yellowhead, Assance, and 
Snake, or, to give them their Indian names, Misquckey, Big Bear, 
and Kinabicoanini. The elective chiefs are Benson, Big Canoe, 
and Monague. On each reserve there is a resident missionary and 
mission school, though the children do not take kindly to the white 
man's ways, yet some progress has been made.* 

Each reserve has an agent who looks after the welfare of the 
band, pays annuities, and generally supervises the conduct of the 
Indians. They are largely christian, though there are still some 
of the families who are pagan in practice, if not in profession. The 
population of the reseive is decreasing owing to the ravages of dis- 
ease, especially of consumption, to which the conditions of life makes, 
them susceptible. 

These people possess many traditions as to the progress of their 
"nation" from the Great water to the West till they arrived at their 
present resting place. They also have the tradition of the Great 
White God, Wahbe, Manedoo, and the great White Bear, Wahbe- 
maquut. Outside of these which are generally known to all of the 
older members of the tribe they have none showing their origin. There 
are not many of this nation left of pure blood. 

In the different treaties the spelling of their tribal name varies — 
some have Chipawa, others CMppewa, again it is Chippawas, and 
Ojibway. Doubtless, the writers of the different treaties spelt the 
name as it caught their ears. 

The writer has had the privilege of attending a general council of 
this tribe, and the addresses delivered were apparently of a high 
order, and generally appreciated by the assembly. The sound of the 
voices was almost musical, the gestures emphatic, and the applause 
was manifested by the ejaculation "Hay-hay-oneshesshin." Freely 
translated this would be : "Hear, Hear, it is good." 

The bane of this people has been hitherto the whiskey supplied 
by the white race. For this the Indian would part with his most 
treasured possessions, and thus like most aboriginal races, he became 
a slave to the drink-habit. Latterly, however, the law has been 
more strictly enforced, and a large body of the Indians are total 
abstainers, though there are still some who love the "ishkoota waboo"" 
(fire-water). 

They are not now, and perhaps never will be, an agricultural 
people, owing to their hereditary proclivities which make them wan- 
derers, hunters, trappers and fishermen. 



•Whatever may be the case on the Beausoliel and Snake Island Reserves, 
it may very easily be understood why "the children do not take kindly to th? 
white man's ways," as they have these ''ways'' exemplified by the irascible 
cid man in charge of the Rama school, and if the children make "some pro- 
giess'' in this school they deserve infinite credit The teacher is truly an 
''active volcano," and the treatment he metes out to the poor little Indians, 
would not be tolerated among white children for more than one day.— D. B. 
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CAHIAGUE. 

By J. Hugh Hammokd. 

Mr. Hunter, in his notes on the Huron villages in Oro town- 
ship, county of Simcoe, says : "the best evidence, therefore, seems 
to point to the Buchanan site, etc." There is another site that 
should have been taken into consideration before final judgment 
was pronounced, namely, the Mount Slaven site near Orillia town. 
I presume that a fair discussion and comparison of the two sites would 
perhaps aid in fixing definitely the position of the Huron town, Gahi- 
ague. 

Referring to the written history of this place we are told in 
Farkman, quoting Champlain's Journal that the town of Cahiague 
was the metropolis of the Hurons, and contained in the neighborhood 
of two hundred cabins, that it was on the frontier of the Huron coun- 
try, and that he (Champlain) arrived at this place on the 17th of 
August, 1615, stayed here until the 8th of September, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Narrows to supply themselves with fish before starting 
on the raid; that this place (Cahiague) was situated three leagues 
west of the river Severn, in the now township of Orillia; that he 
(Champlain) returned to this place after the raid, and wintered here, 
visiting the Neutral Nation to the south, with the Friar Le Caron be- 
fore starting on his return journey to Quebec; that in the spring of 
1616 he was well on his way home when at the lake of the Nipissings 
he was overtaken by a messenger and had to return to Cahiague, to the 
great council house there, to settle an emeute between the Algonkins 
and the Hurons who had, prior to his coming, had a battle at this 
place over the death of an Iroquois prisoner that the Algonkins had 
adopted, and the Hurons had slain. A peace was concludeid, and 
he (Champlain) departed, never to return. In the Jesuit Relations, 
1648, chap. 4, Ragueneau says the Arendarronnons abandoned their 
frontier villages and fell back on the more populous places as a sup- 
port in the year 1647. Martin, in his life of Jogues (appendix) iden- 
tifies Cahiague with Contarea, this place being described by Brebeuf 
as lying on the frontier of the Hurons. 

The only map in existence that discribes the location of the Jesuit 
missions to the Hurons at this time is the Ducreux map published 
at Paris in the year 1660, which shews the missions as they were in 
the year 1640, and by this map St. Jean Baptiste Mission is placed 
on the frontier of the Huron nation, on the southwest side of a lake 
having a river running north out of the lake into the Georgian Bay, 
or, as described in another place, the lake of the Hurons, this lake is 
shown on the Sanson map published in Paris in 1656, and is called 
Lake Oentaron, and can be easily identified as Lake Simcoe, while 
Bass Lake does not appear on either of these maps at all. The above 
is all of the written or pictured history that we have to refer to, and, 
save the remains of these people, nothing is left. 

Let us compare the natural features first of these two sites, vi«., 
Buchanan's and Mount. Slaven : Buchanan's is situated on the 
west half of lot 7, con. 13, Oro township, Mount Slaven on lot 8, in 
the 4th concession, South Orillia township ; the distance of the Buch- 
anan site from the Narrows of Lake Simcoe (the source of the food 
supply of the Hurons^ is, say, five to six miles, Mount Slaven a scant 
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two miles; Buchanan's is distant from the Severn River about 16 to 
17 miles, Mount Slaven about 12 miles. Now let us take the size 
of the two sites. Buchanan's is about seven or eight acres, Mount 
Slaven sixty to seventy acres. Again, let us compare the positions 
of the two sites as regards nearness to the known trails, the highways 
of these people. Mount Slaven is directly (Jn the Coldwater and 
Muskoka trails, while Buchanan's is distant from both of these at 
least six miles. Take the canoe route or summer connection with 
the system of lakes, Mount Slaven had direct communication by a 
running stream, and Lake Couchiching, while Buchanan's was dis- 
tant five miles from water that would lead to Lake Simcoe, or, as 
described on the Sanson map. Lake Oentaron. Take again the 
water supply, Buchanan's is by a small pond of stagnant water. 
Mount Slaven by living springs, and a running stream right on the 
camp site. 

Let us compare the remains of these people, which, to an un- 
biased mind, must be the true and final test of the population of a 
locality. Buchanan's has few, if any, graves of this people, while 
Mount Slaven has an extensive burial ground. Take the ash heaps, 
pottery and pipes, we find that Buchanan's has few remains; Mount 
Slaven had an immense quantity. Again, if we take the axes and 
utensils of stone and iron, Buchanan's has few, if any, while at the 
other site in question the finds of both kinds are very plentiful, arrow 
heads and wampum are equally abundant at the Mount Slaven site, 
and so on through the whole of the known remains of this people, 
be they Arendaronnons or Algonkins. 

Again, let us study the surrounding villages — I refer to the 
ancient Huron or Algonkin remains — Buchanan's is not a centre of 
population, while Mount Slaven is surrounded by villages on every 
side, viz., the Silver Creek sites to the northwest and north. Smith's 
Bay site and the Narrows on the east, the Cuppage-Day site to the 
southeast, and the Harvie, Coleman, Bass Lake and B;Owe sites to 
the south and west, all within a radius of three miles from Mount 
Slaven, and the trails on top of the shore line directly in touch with 
this site. 

It is claimed that the Mount Slaven site ia not in a position where 
a defence could be made against an enemy, while Buchanan's is. It 
is well known that the palisading used by these aborigines was made 
of wood, and since the removal of these people some 250 years has 
elapsed, which would, in the ordinary course of events, rot away 
any trace of this work if such had been erected. I submit that if 
palisading were necessary it would be at the outlying villages, not 
at the centre of population whence aid would be given to the vil- 
lage attacked by the enemy. 

What better defence could be asked for than a ring of villages 
a direct connection with all of the known trails, and a direct way 
of retreat by either land or water. 

Giving these aborgines a fair share of the sense that we claim 
for ourselves, would it not be reasonable to suppose that they (1) would 
be attracted to the Mount Slaven site by the ease of communicating 
with one another by way of the trails, (2) the proximity of the food 
supply at the Narrows during the winter season, (3) the permanent 
water supply for domestic purposes, (4) the sheltered and at the 
same time easily defended position of the Mount Slaven site if de- 
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fence were necessary, Mount Slaven being surrounded by ridges on 
the south and west, and by the lakes on the north and east, (6) the 
ease of escape by land or water, and (6) the facility of communicating 
with their kindred in the adjoining- district over the Coldwater or 
Muskoka trails. If the above facts and inferences are true, and they^ 
are easily provable, there can be only one conclusion arrived at, name- 
ly, that the Buchanan site was, with the other villages, simply a 
border village adhering to the metropolis in the centre, as was the 
McPhie, the Annis, the Smith's Bay, the Cuppage-Day, the Cole- 
man, the Bass Lake and the Silver Creek sites. 



THE COMING OF THE OJIBWAS. 

An Ojibwa tradition of the coming of the Indian races into On- 
tario and the antagonism of the various races for each other as given 
by "Wendausum'* (Lightning) and "Mesaquab" (getting into the 
land). "Shashwup-Kawin, was the name of the two nations of our 
people in Canada, that is the Ojibwas and the Mohawks. The Oj- 
ibwa chief, the great chief was called, Wahbemanidoo, the White 
God, and the Mohawk chief was called Wahbemaquut (The White 
Bear), they were friends, until Wahbemaquut came to Wahbe- 
manidoo to get his daughter for his son, Wahbemanidoo's son went 
to Wahbemaquut's daughter. After this Wb.hbemaquut killed 
Wahbemanidoo's son at a great feast given by Wahbemaquut to- 
which Wahbemanidoo had been invited. The Ojibwa Chief Wahbe- 
manidoo went to the feast, and Wahbemaquut had a big maple dish 
at this feast, and Whbemanidoo's son's head was put in the dish, and 
Wahbemanidoo was asked to eat his son's head, so Wahbemanidoo 
sat down and ate his son's head, and the feast was over. Wahbe- 
manidoo went home. Not long after this Wahbemanidoo had a 
great feast, and slew Wahbemaquut's son. Wahbemanidoo invited 
Wahbemaquut to come to his feast, and Wahbemanidoo had a big 
dish, and put the head in it and handed it to Wahbemaquut to eat, 
so Wahbemaquut would not eat it. He was sorry, and cried, and 
said, Oh, my son's head; I will not eat it. Wahbemanidoo said 
you are not a man when you handed me my son's head, I was a man 
and I ate it, you have got to eat it. Wahbemaquut would not eat 
it, and said he would not.* Wahbemanidoo got his war club aad 
killed Wahbemaquut by striking him on the head; this was the be- 
ginning of the war between the two friends. 

There was fighting at different places, and lake George was one 
of the battle grounds where the Mohawk village was. All of the 
Mohawks were killed here. The Ojibwa 's head warrior was killed 
also. He was Wahbemanidoo' s chief warrior. There was a Mo- 
hawk village between Penetanguishene and Orillia; these were all 
killed at this time. There was also a village of Mohaw;ks at Ather- 
ley, and when the chief of the Mohawks saw Wahbemanidoo 's chief 
warrior coming he went and miet him, and made a feast with him. 
The end of the peace talk was that the Mohawks would carry water 
for the Chippewas when it was wanted, or become their slaves, so 
Wahbemanidoo 's chief warrior forgave him. 

There was another village of Mohawks at Skigawog or Pigeon 
Lake, these were all killed at the samejtime. 
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There was also a village of Mohawks at or near Kingston, on the 
lake, these were killed, too. 

There is a rock at Quarry Point, now in the water, on which 
in an Indian picture all of this is written. 

The bank at Lake George is where the fort of the Mohawks was 
and the village was close to it. 

From this time on the Chippewas and Mohawks were enemies. 
There was another big battle on Manitoulin Island between Ojibwas 
and Mohawks; you will find some of the skulls there. 

Inside of the wall at Lake George there is a lot of the bones of 
the dead Mohawks, and in the lake, too. 

We don't know where our people come from, the only thing we 
know is four families were out in the water in a big canoe, and were 
lost in the fog, and were out of sight of land for a long time, maybe a 
week, then they strike the land in the wild bush, and hunt for a 
living. 

Four or five families camp on a great rock by the water, and the 
rock moved out in the water for a long time, and after a while come 
to land in a strange place, they then had to hunt for a living. The 
lock was a big turtle.'' 

NORTH AND SOUTH ORILLIA. 
By J. Hugh Hammond. 

[During the summer of 1904, in company with Mr. J. Hugh Hammond, 
barrister of Orillia, I had an excellent opportunity to examine a large numbet 
of village sites, camping grounds and trails in the township of North Orilli«i, 
respecting which so much has been written by my friend Mr. A. F. Hunter. 
Every reader of the Canadian Jesuit Revelations, and of Parkman's historical 
works must know how very closely the district in question was associated 
with the French occupation of Canada, and the papers that have frequently 
appeared in our reports cannot have failed to impress readers with some idea 
f>f the great value attaching to this part of the Province as an archeeological 
field. 

Mr. Hammond has for some years devoted his spare time to this tern- 
tory, and has thus been able to add very much to our knowledge respecting 
its; centres of population and its "highways." Necessarily, he has in some 
cases, overlapped ground already covered by Mr. Hunter, but he has also 
traversed many new, and therefore wholly unexamined tracts, with happy 
results. Following this is a paper in which Mr. Hammond tells his own 
story. 

When going through these townships I was fortunate in meeting a 
number of people possessing Indian relics of various kinds, and who were 
good enough to present them to the Provincial Museum. This opportunity 
may therefore be taken to acknowledge the generosity of Mr. George A. Greer 
Mr. Archibald Fyfe, Mr. John Ego, Mr. J. Stewart Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bobert Anderson, and Mr. John H. Willey. A few good specimens were also 
procured by purchase from farm boys.] — ^D. B. 

The following is an attempt to add to the history some more in- 
formation regarding the sites of the Huron and Algonkin villages 
in this centre of population prior to the final raid of the Iroquois in 
the year 1649. 

I propose to take the reader over the sites already found, and, 
where necessary, to add a further quota of information obtained dur- 
ing a summer spent in steadily going over the ground verifying every 
fact and, in many instances, visiting the same site repeatedly until 
the whole of the subject so far as limited time and opportunity would 
allow has been exhausted. Where the writer differs from that al- 
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ready written of this township by Mr. Hunter it is not in a carping^ 
or argumentative spirit, but simply that the whole subject may be 
thoroughly discussed, and, possibly, light obtained regarding these 
extinct peoples who lived, flourished and died before the white man 
put in an appearance in Canada, or, rather, our own Province of 
Ontario. 

It will be well to avoid confusion to follow the numbering al- 
ready used by the writer referred to above, Mr. Hunter adding, where 
necessary, to each village site its dependent site or sites. While the 
writer does not wish to arrogate to himself all of the knowledge of 
these townships archaeologically, at the same time he wishes to add 
his mite to the growing knowledge of the Huron and Algonquin 
village sites in the townships above referred to. 

Accompanying each site is a sketch map showing shape, size and 
direction of the ash heaps, and a sUort memo, of what hasVbeen 
found at each place by careful searching, verified in many instances 
by a further visit and search. 

Thfe township of South Orillia has been mapped and all of the 
sites located thereon, so far as the ability of the writer allows, show- 
ing the main trails which in every instance followed the highest 
ground of the locality. The village sites without a solitary excep- 
tion were all located near springs or running water, and were easily 
defensible against the assaults of the enemy, dreaded by the inhabi- 
tants. The Arendaronnons or Rock clan of the Huron people in- 
habited this tract of country, and were looked upon as the rock of 
the Huron defence against the invading enemy. With the Lake 
Oentaron or Simcoe to the southeast, the villages of Oro to the south, 
thte friendly Algonkins to the north and west, the metropolis of the 
Huron Cahiague, Kontarea or St. Jean Baptiste Mission was well 
guarded. The nearness of the Lake Oentaron or Simcoe and Kon- 
tarea or Couchiching gave to the Arendaronnons the fishing grounds 
necessary to provide them with provender during the winter season 
when the hunting was difficult, and supplies of food hard to obtain, 
while the many running streams furnished the beaver, the muskrat 
and mink, all to be taken into account in the larder of the sedentary 
Huron. The woods abounded in game, and deer, bear, moose and 
wolves were to be had for the hunting. So that in spite of the tribal 
differences and emeutes this section was the centre of the Huron so- 
ciety. 

The trail by which Champlain departed for his famous raid on 
the Iroquois in the month of September, A. D. 1615, started from 
where the town of Orillia is now situate, proceeding to the fishing 
place, Mitchekun, or the staked place at the Narrows between the 
lakes Oentaron and Kontarea, they supplied themselves with the ne- 
cessary provender in the shape of fish, thence by canoe and land 
along the north shore of Lake Oentaron to the mouth of the Talbot 
River, from thence across the portage to Balsam Lake, and th-e sys- 
tem of the Trent waters proceeded to the State of New York. Re- 
turning in the month of December of the same year he (Champlain) 
wintered at Cahiague, visiting during the winter the^ nearby To- 
bacco Nation in the Highlands of Nottawasaga township. On his 
return in the spring he again made a fresh departure on his way home 
to Quebec, and had reached the lake of the Nipissings when a runner 
despatched by the Hurons and Algonkins caused his return to Cahia- 
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gue to settle, if possible, an emeute that had arisen after he had 
departed, over an Iroquois prisoner adopted by the Algonkins and 
slain by the Hurons. 

Outside of the Jesuit Relations and Journals and the Ducreux 
inset map of the Missions of the Jesuits we have nothing to found 
any history on, save and except the village sites themselves, and the 
remains found therein and thereon. 

There are a few of the earlier settlers, who, being of an obser- 
vant frame of mind, noticed the remains, and have been kindness 
itself in furnishing any information at their command, and ungrudg- 
ingly giving their time to accompany the writer in the search. To 
these, and they are many, the thanks of the student is due. 

I propose to start at the southern end of South Orillia and follow 
the trails and note the villages as they occur, for all of the village 
sites have a connection with the trails, being either directly on, or 
near the highways of this people. 

Site XIII. west half lot 13, con. 1, South Orillia. 

In addition to that already written the following information 
and map will be of aid to the archaeologist. The village site is on 
the left bank of the Brough's Creek on the farm at present owned by 
Mr. Johnston. There are apparent on the surface three large ash- 
heaps and eight smaller ones. At the highest point of land behind 
the village is an ossuary between two pine stumps and a number of 
single graves leading to it along both sides of the trail that runs 
through the village site. The site of the village is on high, sandy 
ground on the left bank of the creek, and occupies a commanding 
position on the trail from Oro township. Excavations have been 
made and evidences undoubted of Huron occupation have been re- 
covered in the shape of pottery, stone, axes, clam shells and refuse 
of the cooking places in the shape of bones and broken mealinsr stones. 
This site was visited several times, once accompanied by Mr. Boyle, 
who identified nearly, if not all, of the traces mentioned by this memo. 
Bone beads are marked, pipe-heads and beaver teeth and a single 
bear's tooth found in an excavation, this was accompanied by a bone 
needle or bodkin about five inches long, and a flared laouth clay pipe 
of an excellent pattern. 

Proceeding in a westerly direction from this site plong the town 
line, between Oro and Orillia, the next site come to is on the farm 
of Miss Annie Strathearn, lately owned by her father, Mr. David 
Strathearn, and listed as site No. XII (Hunter). On the west half 
of lot number 10, con. 1, South Orillia. This village is situated 
directly on the trail leading from the village on the farm of Robert 
Anderson, in the township of Oro, toward the centre metropolis at 
Orillia town. On this site there are three well defined ash heaps 
close to the spring of water never failing. This site is not different 
from the others, as it is on well drained, sandy soil, having a south- 
em exposure, the land rising to the back of the site and being rocky 
on the summit of the trail, the trail being very perceptible. In the 
ash heaps have been recovered the usual remains, pottery, pipe heads, 
and a mealincr stono nenr the village site. On this site the ash heaps 
are two on the west side and one on the east side of the trail. At 
least two iron axes have been found here, one of which is in the 
writer's possession. This village was in the nature of a guard vil- 
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lage to the trail, and distant from the Anderson village about five 
hundred yards, and about a half of a mile from the next site, that 
on the farm of Mr. William Harvie, listed as site XI. 

Proceeding from the last site along the town line between Oro 
and Orillia the next site is found on the farm of Charles H. Rowe, 
being the west half of lot 5, con. 1, South Orillia. This site has 
been partially explored. There are two ossuaries on the fence line 
next to the woods; I visited this site accompanied by Mr. Boyle, who 
identified the ossuaries, this site is easily defensible, having a deep 
ravine on the west towards Bass Lake and a hill sloping at the bacK 
rising from the ossuaries about three hundred yards to the highest 
point. There is a dense swamp beyond the ravine reaching to Bass 
Lake. These bone pits are distant from the town line about two 
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hundred yards, and possibly are in connection with the Coleman vil- 
lage site just across the road in Oro township. This site is a new 
one, and can be listed as site number XXIII., South Orillia. 

As the town line a short distance from the last site runs into 
the waters of Bass Lake we will journey back to the place where the 
Orillia to Barrie road turns off and go north to the farm of William 
Harvie, on the east half of lot 9, con. 1, South Orillia. This site is 
on the trail from the Stratheam site, and is about four acres in ex- 
tent, ashbeds, and numerous large quantities of pottery being found 
in the past. This site appears in last year's report as site No. XI. 

The next site is to be found on the farm of John R. Harvie, be- 
ing lot 6, in the 1st concession. South Orillia, this is a new site and 
can be listed as No. XXIV., South Orillia. On this site there 
are single graves with traces of living places, though these are nearly 
all destroyed, as the farm is in a high state of cultivation. Visited 
this site, accompanied by Mr. Boyle, who obtained for the museum 
two specimens of stone axes, one diorite and one Huronian slate. The 
graves are. in the field to the west of the house, and are on the fence 
line between two fields, the bodies being in a recumbent position, 
feet to the east. This site is close to Bass Lake. 

Proceeding still in a westerly direction along the concession line 
we reach the waters of Bass Lake, around which are scattered numer- 
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ous sites^ the first of which is listed as site lY., adjoining this site 
and, possibly, forming a portion of it, is a small site on the land 
of Mr. William Forbes, being the part of the southwest half of lot 
3, con. 2, South Orillia. There is an ashheap in the lane leading 
to the lake from the Coldwater road trail 48 feet long, 16 feet wide, 
and about three feet deep, this lies E-NE. to E. by compass, and 
is distant 500 feet from the road line. In the field to the west 
there is a village site, and ash heaps are numerous, pottery, pipes 
and skinners are plentiful on the high ground. near the shore of the 
lake, and southwest of the village site in connection, the soil is sandy, 
and on a hiarh tongue of land. This site is new, and can be listed 
as site No. XXV. 

On the high ground, near the shore of the lake and southeast 
of the site, is the burial ground in connection with the village just 
mentioned. 
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Immediately to the south and west of last mentioned site is site 
No. III., again proceeding in a southeasterly direction we reach site 
No. II. Visited this site accompanied by Mr. Boyle who obtained 
for the museum some valuable stone specimens. Immediately 

across the road and in the township of Oro is site listed No. XXXIII. 
for the township of Oro, and is situated as described. Mr. Boyle ob- 
tained for the musieum a beautifully marked gouge stone axe of 
large size, and other stone implements. 

Returning to Orillia, and making a fresh departure in a north- 
erly and westerly direction, the first site met with is that on the farm 
of Mr. Jesse Ryerson, B.A. On this site there are at least two ash 
heaps running in an E.NE. direction, one of which is very large and 
wide. The owner's son has made quite a collection of broken pipe- 
heads, pottery, bone and stone implements. Went over this site 
with Mr. Boyle, and he found a broken whorl stone pierced, and two 
others in process of manufacture, these latter now being in the writ- 
er's possession. This site is in immediate connection with that 
on the farm of Mrs. McPhee, listed as site No. VIII. In 
addition to that already written of this site the following 
information may be of value. Soil of village site is sandy, 
isloping in a westerly direction to spring creek, and having a spring 
to the northwest on the site. Beads plentiful, being brown runtee 
and French mottled, about a half a mile from Silver Creek, separated 
therefrom by a high white sand hill to the north and west. Site 
occupies about seven to eight acres, and has five large circular ash 
heaps as shown on the accompanying plan. Three of the ash heaps 
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have been measured, and are 18 paces, 15 paces and 17 paces in dia- 
meter, and raised about two feet above the surrounding field. Mr. 
Boyle obtained for the Provincial Museum a small collection of 
Indian and French beads, bone arrow points, soap stone pipe, flint 
and brass arrow heads and deer horn pipe, having two holes therein. 
In the field to the west are the remains of two more ash heaps. As 
this field has not yet been broken up no measurements were taken. 
It is supposed that the grave yard in connection with this village- is on 
the next lot, being referred to herein, as site XV., North Orillia, 
and is a new site not listed. "We measured this site, and I give mea- 
surements as found. Ash heap in northeast comer of field, 55 feet 
in diameter; ash heap in southwest corner of field, 52 feet in dia- 
meter; and the ash heap in the northwest corner of field, 42 feet in 
diameter, from this heap the Ryerson ash heaps lie south by compass 
in the next field. 




Proceeding from the last site in a westerly direction along the 
concession line across the town line the first lot on the right is that 
owned by the township of Orillia as a sandpit. On the crown of the 
hill, and lying on the travelled road, is an ash heap of about forty or 
ififty feet in length, while on the bench above the road is a grave 
ground. On this same lot, but up the town line in a northerly 
direction from the concession line, is another collection of single 
graves. These are just across the road from the house of John 
Hughes, but on the township lot, and are on the same bench of white 
sand referred to above. This site is close to Mud Lake, and, pos- 
sibly, is in connection with the McPhee site and the Greer site, as it 
is equi-distant from each of these. Has not been listed, site XVII. ^ 
North Orillia. 

On the farm of Joseph E. Morris, on the right side of the road> 
and to the east of the Greer farm, is another site, and ash beds are 
numerous. The owner informed me that there was one that was 
four feet deep just under the edge of his barn, he has found quite a 
large quantity of pottery, broken pipes, and remains of Huron vil- 
lage sites, this lot has never been listed, and can be placed as site 
XVI., North Orillia, being part of the east half of lot five in the first 
concession of North Orillia. This site has ^a southerly exposure, 
land is on the edge of the white sand hill referred to in the previous 
site, but nearer to Silver Creek an affluent of the North River. The 
ash heap is a long one, not circular as on the McPhee site, possibly 
of the same system as that already described as lying on the road bed 
in the last site. 
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Proceeding in a northerly direction along the concession line 
the next farm is that occupied by William S. Brennan, being the 
west half of lot 2, concession 6, North Orillia, listed as site XI. 
In addition to the information already given of this site there 
is a small grave ground in connection with the ash heaps back from 




the road on the bench of white sand running parallel to the road line, 
with a few graves perceptible. The number of the lot was given 
wrongly by the writer to Mr. Hunter through ignorance prior to the 
last report, and is as above, not as printed in last year's report. 

Still proceeding in a northerly direction along the concession 
line to the next farm, namely, that owned by Eliphalet A. Brennan, 
being the west half of lot 3, in the 6th concession in North Orillia. 
On this farm will be found in the field to the west of the barn a few 
graves on the rising ground. All of the bodies are lying in a 
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southwesterly to northeasterly direction, on their backe, not doubled ' 
up, with the head to the southerly side. No traces of ash heaps 
on this farm so far as known, there are at least six full grown per- 
sons buried in this plot of ground. The soil is sandy, and has a 
southerly exposure, and slopes rapidly to Silver Creek. 

The above is a new site, and can be listed as site No. XVIII., 
North Orillia. Just across the road from the last site and on both 
sides of Silver Creek lies the farm of the Quinn estate. On this site is 
a large village site, and burial ground. Sufficient has been done 
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to identify this site, but requires more search to make a map of it. 
This is new, and can be listed as site No. XIX, North Orillia. This 
lot is numbered 3 in the 5th concession in North Orillia. 
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B/eturning towards the town of Orillia the next lot is that of 
Mr. Geo. Greer, namely, the southeast quarter, lot 2, con. 5, North 
Orillia. On this site are found iron and stone and clay implements 
jand was apparently quite a large village site. Mr. Boyle obtained 
here some very interesting clay pipe specimens, one a perfect eagle 
pipe, and a soap-stone pipe. The owner, Mr. Greer, was very kind, 
and accompanied Mr. Boyle to the next site visited, that on the Eng- 
lish church lot now held by Mr. Greer under lease, being the site 
listed as No. IX. 1903 Rep. On this site are three large 
long ash heaps, and one circular ash heap, of whicU mciibarements 
were taken by Mr. Boyle, and compass directions. This site has ap- 
parently had a long occupation by the aborgines, as the ash heaps are 
very distinct, notwithstanding that the field has been in a high state 
of cultivation for a long time. The writer has gone over this site 
several times and verified measurements, beginning at the ash heap 
on the southeast side of the lot, the sizes are as follows : ash heap 
No. 1, 47 feet long, 30 feet wide; ash heap to the west, 45 feet long, 
30 feet wide ; ash heap to the northeast, 30 feet by 18 feet ; ash heap 
to the northwest, 47 feet by 30 feet. To the west of these ash heaps 
there is a circular ash heap 33 feet in diameter. 
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From the last site proceeding in a westerly direction along the 
concession line the next farm is that listed as No. VIII., 
and owned by Mr. A. Fyfe. Mr. Boyle obtained for the Provincial 
Mu»eum four pipes and a couple of clay beads that are rare. At 
the back of the farm there is an excavation, doubtless, prepared for 
an ossuary, though not used by the Hurons, it is about twenty feet 
across, and about six feet deep, in white sand, and has growing in 
the middle of the pit a large tree. 

Across the road from the last mentioned site is the farm of Mr. 
John Ego on which is an ossuary now rifled of its contents, and back 
from the ossuary in the bush is a single grave with a pine slab at 
its head, marked "Anderson''. 

Referring again to the report of 1903, in the report reference has 
been made to Chief's Island as site No. X., and certain 
finds have been listed as coming from this place. These articles 
were obtained from the grave on the northeast end of Horse Island, 
being that of the brother of the late Chief Tellowhead, 
James Yellowhead. This island is now the property of Law- 
rence Heyden, of Toronto, and he has had the grave pro- 
tected from vandalism. As the site is new, and not one 
of the Hurons, but of the Ojibwas, as the site of Chief's Island 
undoubtedly is, perhaps it will be well not to list same. The graves 
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OD Chief's Island are all Ojibwa with one exception, that 
of the missionaries' wife, and are intact. This island is now 
and has been the possession of the Yellowheads, the hereditary chiefs 
of the Bama band of Indians, they have never lived on the island, 
nor have any other Indians in living memory, as this ground is to 
them sacred. 

At the Narrows to the west of and south of the eite No. XXI. 
there is on the extreme point of land on the old Oak Orchard 
a number of burials, and these bodies can be found under and near 
the flagpole in front of the residence of the late Albert Fowlie, P.L.S. 
As this site is new, or, rather, an extension of the site No. XXI, it is 
well worthy of noting. Arrow points are numerous here, stone and 
bone. The ground is high and sandy back from the shore of Lake 
Simcoe, where the burials aref Returning to the town of Orillia, 
the plot of land bounded by Colborne, Wya-ndot and Albert streets, 
and thte Barrie road, will yield rich finds to the archaeologist, as it 
has all been buried over by the Hurons, and the remains from time to 
time are unearthed and reburied. This site has not been listed, and 
is new and can be listed as site No. XXVI. On the lot to the west 
and south of Samuel Warren's residence there are a number of burials, 
and to the back of this site and a couple of hundred yards away is a 
never failing spring creek flowing from the Mount Slaven site. 
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On the crown of the hill on the site of the stores of Geo. Vick & 
Sons, Mississaga street, have been found a number of Indian remains 
in the years gone by. Mrs. Vick has in her possession a small pot 
found here while excavations were going on. Immediately to the 
back of this site or portion of site stood the old northwest trading 
house on the crown of the hill on the land owned by Mr. Vennor, 
afterwards used as a mission house while the Indians were here prior 
to 1836, when they were moved to their present location in the town- 
ship of Rama by Sir John Colborne. This plot is in touch with 
the old Narrows trail from Medonte, and is on the north side of the 
trail. 

The 'soil is sandy white and well drained, as is usually found, 
and is distant about three hundred yards from the shore of Lake 
Couchiching. 

On part of lot two O.M.B., town of Orillia, nearly opposite the 
roller mill of Geo. Vick & Sons, a body of one of the defunct abori- 
gines was found in August 1st, and measurements taken of the body, 
the skull being forwarded to the museum. The measurements are 
as follows : Leno^th of body from first cervical vertebra to heel, 6 ft. 
4 in., depth of body in earth, 2 ft. 6 in., lying feet to the east by 
compass, on back, hands crossed in front of plevis, the feet lie 74 ft. 
8 in. from street line, on the west side of the lot, and about two hun- 
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died feet from the old water line of Lake Couchiching. On the 
town park between two trees is the body of another of the Hurons, 
this was raised some time ago and reburied by the order of the auth- 
orities, and was the body of a young person from 18 to 25 years old, 
by the estimation of the medical gentleman who saw as to the disposal 
of the remains. On the hill on the north point of the park is another 
burial, this has also remained untouched by order of the town. 

Now taking the wide range of burial from the railway to the 
south, to the north point of the park to the north, place it in connec- 
tion with the Mount Slaven site, as it undoubtedly was and is, one 
can easily imagine an immense population at this point of the Huron 
country. 

The trails all centre here, the water communication is good, the 
soil sandy, the water supply good, heUce after eliminating all other 
sites less able to fill the bill, one can easily say that the site of Cahia- 
gu'e or Kontarea, or St. Jean Baptiste Mission of the Hurons was 
here. 

On the lot of land owned by Geo. W. Reeve, of the town of Oril- 
lia, being the south 6 acres of the centre 25 acres of the west quarter 
lot 7, in the 4th concession of South Orillia, is an immense ash heap 
guarding the Coldwater road trail, and is over 80 feet long, 16 feet 
wide, and very deep, lies east and west by compass. This site is on 
the "Crown of the Algonkin shore line, and has never been listed, and 
can be, placed as site N"o. XXVII., South Orillia. To the- south and 
west along the Coldwater trail to the comer of the concession there 
have been found large quantities of stone, iron and bone implements, 
and pottery fragments. 

Going in a northerly direction from the last site along the high- 
lands to the farm lately owned by William Calverley, Esq., J. P. On 
this farm have been found large quantities of iron axes and pottery 
fragments. This site is new, and has not been listed, and can be 
placed as No. XXVIII., South Orillia, and is situated on lot east hialf 
of lot 6, in the 4th conoession, South Orillia. 

Going still in a northerly direction from the last site to the farm 
of Albert Lehman, being the part of B. L. 5, in the 6th concession, 
South Orillia. On this lot is a small ash heap situated on the shore 
of the lake, and commands a view of the town of Orillia, the Nar- 
rows, and the islands of the Lake Couchiching, and was apparently a 
guard house on the shore of the lake. This site is in the orchard 
to the northeast of the house, and is almost obliterated by cultivation. 
Broken pottery is plentiful here. The owner has in his possession 
a number of black stone skinners or axes found here, and a couple 
of arrow points, flint or chert, one large spear point stone. This 
site is new, and can be listed as site No. XXIX., South Orillia. 

LAKE ST. GEOEGE. 

During the summer of 1897 a very cursory examination was 
made of the peculiar embankment that forms an almost complete en- 
closure of this lakelet.* This was in the year following the identi- 
fication of the Otonabee serpent mound on Rice Lake, and when quite 
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a few correspondents in various parts of the province directed the 
attention of the curator to what they regarded as possible or probable 
fitructures of a similar kind. 

No conclusion having been reached at that time respecting the 
origin of the bank surrounding this body of water which covers, about 
a hundred acres, it was thought well to spend a few more hours in 
going over the ground last summer, when, in company with Mr. J. 
H. Hammond we were making a pretty thorough examination of 
many recently discovered, and some formerly known Indian localities 
in the township of Orillia. We were accompanied by Messrs. Wm. 
O.' Black and J. P. Secord, the former because from long residence 
in the vicinity, he knew every foot of the ground in the woods 
as well as in the open, and the latter because he not only first directed 
attention to the embankment as a probable serpentine structure, but 
because he desired to point out what he regarded as identifying de- 
tails. He and Mr. Hammond used spade and shovel manfully near 
where the head with open jaws and enclosed egg were supposed by 
Mr. Secord to be, but they did not succeed in convincing themselves 
that the proof was very good. 

While they were thus employed Mr. Black engaged him- 
self in tracing by ear and by sight the underground out- 
let of the lake to its mouth on the shore of Lake Couch- 
iching, and in accompanying me to examine the ^ formation 
of the elevated, eastern shore line in the bush, where it is much 
lower, and less regular than at any other point. Indeed, for 
about two hundred feet here, there is no bank at all. We left the 
place in quite as much doubt as when we reached it, and I feel con- 
vinced that it would prove educationally advantageous to have the 
•opinion of a geological expert respecting the formation of this very 
remarkable circum-lacustrine barrier. 

As the interested reader may not have an opportunity to refer 
to the brief account of this embankment in the report for 1897-8, 
now out for print, it will be pardonable to quote a few descriptive 
sentences from it. 

"Here, undoubtedly, wet found a bank of very artificial looking 
iormation, and we decided to follow it round the lake in a general 
way at first, and afterwards to make some examinations in detail, 
if such should be thought desirable. We thus found the ridge to 
vary in width from nine or ten to thirty-eight feet. At the eastern 
end, for a distance of a hundred and ninety-two feet, there is no 
ridge whatever. South of this gap the slope of the ground is to the 
outside only. On the southwest side there is a portion that is not 
more than ten feet wide, and two and a half feet high, on the outside 
•of which lie several granite boulders, and a little further westwards 
there are numerous similar stones in the bank itself. A little west 
of south, the ridge widens to thirty feet, and rises to three and a half, 
ihe outside being higher than the inside. 

On the south there is an elevation about twelve feet high, ^between 
which and the ridge proper there is a trough two hundred feet long, 
and two and a half feet deep, and at intervals along both elevations 
boulders appear. In walking over the whole of the bank we found 

* Annual Archaeological Report for 1897-7, p. 44. 

tMr. Hale, junior, of Orillia, was present at this time, and was of great 
assistance. 
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it to be within from twenty to fifty feet of the water, except at the 
fwest end where the distance between the two must be nearly a hun- 
dred yards, the intervening space being mostly a bare bed of lime- 
stone/' 

THE CAHOKIA, OR MONK'S MOUND. 

Having been commissioned by the Honorable, the Minister of 
Education to attend the International Congress of Arts and Science 
at St. Louis, I was thus afforded an opportunity of seeing what is 
said to be the largest earthwork in the United States, commonly 
known, in books, as the Cahokia mound, but locally known as Monk's 
Mound. The latter name has been given to it on the supposition 
that a small body of Trappists settled in the vicinity in 1810, and 
occupied the summit of this mound as a domicile. This is now said 
to be an error, although it seems quite certain that these monks did 
make use of some smaller mounds for domestic purposes. The for- 
mer name is also a misnomer, for, according to Professior Putnam 
"there is not the slightest evidence that the Cahokias, of the time 
of La Salle, were the builders of this or of other mounds in* the 
vicinity." 

This earthwork is the largest of a group numbering nearly seventy 
on what is known as the American Bottom, and is situated some six 
or seven miles northeast of East St. Louis, in Illinois. It is said 
to cover sixteen acres of ground, its greatest dimensions being 1,080 
feet from north to south, and 710 feet from east to west, while its 
height is stated to be one hundred feet. Seen from either the east- 
ern or western side it shows distin6tly two terraces.* It has been 
described as a truncated, rectangular pyramid, but whatever it may 
have been, there is little about it at present time showing any regu- 
larity of form. 

It is somewhat difficult to make oneself believe that so huge 
a piece of work, simple as its structure is, can be the result of human 
effort, and one begins to incline to a conviction that it is, only when 
he sees the evidences of workmanship on its terraced sides. I was 
informed by Mr. John Mbnteath, a resident of St. Louis, who kindly 
accompanied me, that when the water of the Mississippi rises thirty- 
two feet above its normal level, the American Bottom is all sub- 
merged, so that these terraces suggest Babel-like attempts to provide 
a place of retreat during periods ot high water, and we must take 
into account that in former times the Mississippi, in common with 
every other North American river, rose much higher, and remained* 
longer in flood than at the present time when so much of the forest 
has been cut down, ad so many obstructions to currents have been; 
removed. From this point of view the lowest terrace on the south 
side forming nearly one quarter of the area of the whole mound may 
have been found too low when the water was unusually high. The 
second, in this case, would have been constructed to meet such an 
emergency, and what is called the third terrace, at the northeast 
angle, is probably only a part of the second, where the work has been 
carried on a little further, or it may be the beginning of a third. 



*Most writers who refer to this mound speak of a third terrace. To my 
eye no such elevation was perceptible. 
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From the southern face of the lowest terraces, and some distance 
east of the centre, there exists what may be regarded as having been 
at one time a roadway from the lower field-level. I am not aware 
that any thorough examination has been made, so far as the interior 
of this earthwork is concerned, but on the fields all around this and 
the neighboring mounds our little party, consisting of Mr. and Miss 
Monteath, and myself, were able to pick up numerous chips of chert 
and some fragments of pottery, the former being the result of work 
done on material brought from the great Flint Ridge of Kentucky. 



RUPERT'S LAND INDIANS IN THE OLDEN TIME.* 

By James Stewart. 

[The following paper by Mr. James Stewart, (now well advanced in years * 
f.nd residing at Prince Albert, Saskatchewan) was forwarded to us by Mr. 
Basil Q. Hamilton, of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Calgary, Alberta. 

Mr. Stewart's story is exceedingly interesting, ethnologically, and proves 
the writer to be a man of unusally excellent observing power, as well as one 
possessed of good narrative qualities, with a dash of humor. 

The whole paper bears the impress of originality, relating as it does to 
phases of belief and custom among a people of whom comparatively little has 
been written, viz., those in Manitoba and the territory adjoining to the east 
in what is now the district of Rainy River, Ontario. 

Mr. Stewart was in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

For the information of younger readers it may be stated that Rupert* s 
Land was the former name of our North West Territories, including what 
^e now call Manitoba.] 

Now being fairly ensconsed among the uncivilized Indians around 
the shores of Lake Winnipeg, I will endeavor to describe their re- 
ligion, their superstitions and social habits as they were observed 
about forty years ago.t The tribe of Indians that was under the 
surveillance of the Hudson's Bay Company's post at Beren's river 
went under the name of the Bungays, a name I have not heard of 
in any other part of the country. Their language was a dialect 
between the Cree and the Chippewa, both tongues being understood 
by them. At the time I am writing these Indians knew nothing 
whatever of the christian religion, they might have heard of it from 
their brethern at Norway House, but were utterly ignorant of its 
meaning. The Indians at Norway House who were converted to 
the christian religion were mostly Crees, as I have said, a shade 
different from the Bungays of Beren's river. They had hardly any- 
thing in common, and did not have much intercourse with each 
other, except it might be when the men worked together in the com- 
pany's boats going and returning to York Factory. 

Their religion was not monotheistic by any means, for they had 
"gods many and lords many." Of course, there were two principal 
ones, namely, Geeche Manitou, the Great Spirit, and Matche Mani- 
tou, the Evil Spirit; but there was a set of underlings, as it were, 
too numerous to mention, for everything in nature almost, both 
animate and inanimate, had its presiding deity. Every kind of 



•Rupert's Land included what now forms the greater portion of New 
Ontario. 

+This was written some twenty or thirty years ago. 
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beast, bird and even fish, bad its attendant spirit. And tben tbe- four 
winds of tbe beavens were so many spirits, tbe sun, moon, and stars, 
tbe clouds, ligbtning and tbunder, bad eacb its spirit, all of wbicb 
influenced tbe lives of tbe poor Indian. It may be well supposed 
tbat witb sucb a multitude of divinities in tbeir sacred catalogue, 
superstition would be rampant, wbicb was tbe case. Many of tbese 
superstitions were, no doubt, sad to contemplate, wbile otbers of tbem 
were comical in tbe extreme. 

Witb regard to tbe two principal divinities, Geecbe Manitou 
and Matcbe Manitou, tbe Indians worsbip tbe latter as well as tbe 
former. According to tbeir belief tbe Great Spirit is certainly tbe 
Supreme Ruler of all tbings, even over Matcbe Manitou, tbe Evil 
Spirit; but be is more particularly tbe tutelary deity of tbe wbite 
man, and is too bigbly exalted to take any interest in tbe poor Indian. 
Furtbermore, as be is tbe personification of goodness itself, and will 
not willingly injure any poor Indian unless be wantonly tries to do 
barm to tbe wbite man, tbese i)eople tbougbt tbere was no neces- 
sity for propitiating tbe favor of sucb a barmless being; tberefore, 
tbey set bim aside as one from wbom tbey bad notbing to fear. But 
Matcbe Manitou, tbe Evil Spirit, being, not an imp of tbe devil, but, 
tbe devil bimself, was tbe object to be dreaded, wbose favor tbey 
ougbt to endeavor to obtain, and wbose wratb tbey ougbt to endeavor 
to conciliate to tbe best of tbeir ability. But still, after ail, ac- 
cording to tbeir belief, be was not sucb a malignant personage as 
our tbeologians would paint bim. He could, by repeated suppli- 
cations and offerings, be persuaded to do a good turn to bis suppli- 
ants occasionally. Hence tbere was a kind of balf friendly feeling 
towards bis Satanic Majesty among tbe Indians, wbicb I can bardly 
blame tbem for. Even among tbe clergymen of my own Scottisb 
bomo a kind of sympatbetic feeling is exhibited for bis brimstone 
Majesty. For instance, a Scottisb clergyman, in winding up bis 
prayer, presented tbe following petition : "And noo, Lord, if it be 
thy will, dae thou bae mercy on tbe puir deil, an' a' tbe praise and 
glory shall be thine. Amen.'' 

Tbe next deity of importance in Indian Mythology is Wesseke- 
Jack,* a sort of gentleman-foreman-god, wbose business seems to have 
been to superintend and direct tbe work of creation, and oversee 
tbings in general afterwards. 

In tbe work of creation, having first made tbe trees and herbs 
of tbe field, be next turned bis band to make all tbe mammals, rep- 
tiles, fowl, and fish; but at tbat time tbere was a great scarcity of 
light upon the earth, tbe sun being only an occasional visitor to 
this globe. Anxious to keep tbe sun from wandering away on bis 
next approach to tbe earth Weese-ke-jack set an eni»rmous trap to 
catch bim, something like a gigantic bear-trap. This accomplished 
tbe desired end, for tbe very next time tbe sun came near tbe 
earth be became caught in tbe trap. In vain be struggled to get 
free; tbe cords by wbicb be was held were too strong for bim. But 



*In the mouth of the white man this becomes Whiskey Jack. This name 
13 now given to the Canada Jay, or, as the lumbermen call it, the meat-bird 
(PeHsoteus canadensis) which seldom comes south of Muskoka. In the fall 
of 1904 they apeared in Toronto, in large numbers. — D. B. 
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the proximity of the suu to the earth and its inhabitants was highly 
dangerous, the heat being so great that everything animate or inani- 
mate was in danger of being scorched. The spirit of the sun knew 
nothing of this, however, therefore, Wesse-ke-jack concluded to drive 
some sort of compromise with the sun, before he would consent to 
give hina his liberty. After a long confabulation between him and 
the spirit of the sun, whose name was Aneneke, it was stipulated 
that the orb was to come near the outer edges of the earth only in 
the mornings and the evenings, and, during the day, to keep at a 
respectful distance, just near enough to warm the earth without 
scorching it. On the other hand Kee-wa-tin, the spirit of the north 
wind, was ordered by Wesse-ke-jack to keep at a respectful distance 
from the sun when the days were long, so as not to counteract the 
effects of his beiveficial warmth. But during the short days of the 
year, Kee-wa-tin was permitted to blow upon the earth and bring 
snow and ice in its train so that the bear, the frogs, etc., might en- 
joy their winter sleep without molestation. On these conditions, 
which were mutually agreed upon, the sun was to get his liberty. 

But now another difficulty presented itself. The sun had not 
the power to loose the bands by which he was held, and the heat 
emanating from him prevented either Wesse-ke-jack or any of his 
creatures from approaching the sun to cut his bands and set him free. 
Wesse-ke-jack made a proclamation among his creatures that any 
of them that would set the sun free would receive particular favors 
from high quarters. 

The beaver at that time was a sort of insignificant fellow not 
much thought of by the rest of the animal world, having only a few 
small teeth in his head, and having hardly any caudal appendage like 
the rest of the animals, his tail being only a small stump about two or 
three inches long. Yet, withal, he was about as conceited as a 

Dutch Editor He, therefore, 

walked boldly up to headquarters, and offered to release the sun. 
At first Wesse-ke-jack looked upon the beaver with the same mis- 
givings that Saul looked on David when he offered to go out and fight 
the Philistine; but, being assured by Mr. Beaver that he would 
perform the task, he was permitted to go. The beaver set off at 
full trot, and succeeded in gnawing through the cords which held 
the sun without being quite roasted alive. The cords being cut, the 
sun arose majestically from the earth as a large balloon, when the 
ropes which attach it to the earth are let go. 

But was not the poor beaver a pitiful sierht when he presented 
himself to Wesse-ke-jack on his return? His teeth were burned 
away so that only two or three blackened stumps remained; his hair 
which formerly represented that of the swine,* was burned off, 
leaving only his blackened skin. Altogether he was an object of 
pity. But Wesse-ke-jack, in gratitude for his deliverance from 
th-e burning rays of the sun, proceeded to reward Mr. Beaver in a 
princely manner. He, in place of the rough, hairy coat he had pre- 
viously, was clothed by Wesse-ke-jack with a beautiful soft coat of 
fur which was the envy of all the other animals ; and to compensate 
for the lo3s of his teeth he was furnished with a new set, broad and 
sharp, admirably fitted to cut down trees. But in order that it 



*A recent addition or change. The pig is not indigenous in America. 
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should bo kopt in romembrance whence he derived these favors his 
teeth were made of a brown color as if they had been scorched by 
fire. And this is how the beaver came by his chisel-like teeth, and 
furry coat. 

Wesse-ko-jack having thus settled the sun, and the general tem- 
perature of the earth, now proceeded to make man. In order that 
man might be made good and strong, Wesse-ke-jack concluded to 
make him of stone. Having picked out a rock that suited his pur- 
pose ho spent many (Jays in hewing out the figure he wished to make ; 
the stone being very hard and his tools none of the best. After 
working for a long time, however, he managed to get the figure %i 
a man made that suited his purpose. Wesse-ke-jack was so proud 
of his workmanship that he, after setting his man of stone upon his 
feet, before putting life into him, walked backwards to see how his 
man would look from a remote point of view. When h© had thus 
walked a goodly distance from his object of admiration, he stood 
gazing for a long time in silent contemplation and satisfaction with 
the complete job he had accomplished. But, while thus employed, 
u malicious bear happened to peep out of his hole, and espied the fig- 
ure as it stood in all its grandeur. Filled with envy he rushed up to 
the newly made man, and, like a pig against a stone wall, began to 
root viciously against the model man. The consequence was that 
before Wesse-ke-jack could interfere, Mr. Bruin had knocked the 
man over, who, falling upon the hard rock, broke into a hundred 
pieces. 

Wosse-ke-jack was terribly enraged that by this untoward acci- 
dent his great work was thus destroyed. For a time he would neither 
oat nor skop, being so grieved at the disastrous end his many months 
of work had come to. However, he determined to make another at- 
tempt to form a man, but concluded he would not spend so mueli 
time over it this time. He set to work to make one of clay, and 
in a little time had one nicely made which, after setting in a se- 
cluded place, he left it to dry in the sun. This being done satis- 
factorily he endued him with life, and thus we have man as he is 
at the present day: but the Indians still lament the untoward acci- 
dent bv which the man of stone wo^ destroyed, as had Wesse-ke-jack 
•uocoocled in putting life in the man of stone, the human family 
winiUl have lHH>n ton times stronger than they are now. 

But in process of time Wesse-ke-jack found he had an unruly 
family to deal with. All the creatures of creation began *to prey 
uponVaoh other. Loud complaints were made against the fox be- 
cause ho attacked the birds and killed them: the fish complained 
against the otter for the same thing; while the bear set up a dismal 
groaning because the winter was so long he could get no berries to 
Wit. But the greatest complaint was made against man because he 
ate ovorything that came in his way; beasts, fowl, fish, and berries 
xi^ro all dovouroil by this oroaturo. The clamor of all these lower 
animals became so great that Wosse-kc-jack determined :o call a 
gt^noral council to see whother he could not bring order out of chaos, 
and roach ^^wo a<rroomont by which all tho^ grievances would be 
nmuHliod. Accordingly, a general proclamation was issued sum- 
moning all spirit^i ot :ho variouis living creatures before him at a 

certain date. 

When the time arrivoil thoiv was a mixed muhitude conrejied^ 
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which proved to be of a very unruly set. The noise and confusion 
were something terrible, which Wesse-ke-jack, with all his skill, 
could not control. In vain he tried to get the crowd to keep still 
and listen to reason, there was no end to the continued noise they 
were making. 

Wesse-ke-jack finally lost his temper, and became very wrathy. 
The most noisy one in the crowd was the frog, which, in spite of all 
that could be done,, kept up an incessant chattering and croaking. 
Wesse-ke-jack got so enraged at the cheek of Mr. Frog that he dashed 
some glue over the mouth of the frog with the hope of stopping its 
chattering forever. But this was of no avail, the frog blew the 
glue out, but part of it remained around the corners of his mouth, 
which is the cause of the white streak there to this day. 

But nothing could be done to allay the storm and tumult of this 
convention. Wesse-ke-jack, therefore, dismissed them all, vowing 
vengeance on the whole pack of them. 

His next exploit was to build an immense canoe, into which he 
took a pair of every kind of living creatures, intending to drown Jl 
the rest. Accordingly, when he had all. his cargo aboard, he stepped 
into the canoe, and, forthwith, the whole earth sank beneath the 
water, causing the death of all living creatures, with the exception 
of those who were with Wesse-ke-jack in the canoe. 

This state of affairs continued for some time, Wesse-ke-jack, with 
his living freight, went cruising about on the waste of waters for 
many a long day, until at last he became tired of that kind of life, 
and, forthwith, decided to make a new earth. But, in order to do 
so, he must have something to make it of. He, therefore, com- 
missioned the otter to go down into the waters and bring him up 
some mud, so that he might make a new earth. But once the otter 
got back into his native element, and finding fish plentiful, he never 
returned to his master with the mud. 

Wesse-ke-jack, finding the otter did not return, sent Mr. Musk- 
rat down to bring him some mud. Now at that time muskrats* tails 
were very short, and only small affairs. Mr. Muskrat went down 
as directed and gathered a goodly armful of mud and straightway 
came to the surface of the water, but when Wesse-ke-jack put forth 
his hand to take the mud the muskrat, with a twinkle in his eye, and 
a roguish smile on his face, as much as to say, ''catch me if you 
can," made a swift turn and dived under the water. Wesse-ke-jack 
made a grab for his ratship, but only succeeded in catching his stump 
of a tail, which stretched rut and slipped through his hand, and thfi 
rat got away. But since that time the rat has had a long slim tail, 
which is neither useful or ornamental. 

Wesse-ke-jack, being thus twice thwarted, was highly indignant, 
and threatened all sorts of vengeance against the otter and muskrat. 
Having cooled down a little he asked the beaver to go and p'et him 
43ome mud. Accordingly, the beaver went down to the bottom and 
brought from there quite a large handful of mud which he handed 
gracefully to his master, who was quite delighted, and he straight- 
way made a new earth. Everything being finished, he caused the 
living part of his cargo to land and enjoy themselves as best they 
could. But he did not forget Mr. Beaver for his services. He, 
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instead of the stump of a tail he formerly had, received a broad, flat 
trowel-like tail with which he could plaster his house.* 

While speaking of the Indians, their habits and mythology, J 
may make mention of one of their festivals at which I had the good 
fortune to be present. 

This festival is usually held in the spring of the year. It is, 
I was led to understand, the most important of all their religious 
ceremonies. Their code of religious duties is contained in the pre- 
cepts laid down by the chief master of ceremonies. It is a sort 
of secret societv which has lodges all over the country from Lake 
Superior to the^far north. 

The name of the feast is ''Metawin" or "feast of long life," 
The head-centre lodge, or tent, was established in the east by some 
of the divinities. I was not able to learn which, but its sole pur- 
pose was to insure long life to all those Indians who obey its be- 
hests, and to grant remission of sins to all Indians who follow its 
precepts. The centre lodge remains in the east, and its exact 
locality cannot now be found, but on account of the migration of the 
Indians, they received power and instructions to establish subor^ 
dinate lodges. 

The first subordinate lodge was established, it is said, by medi- 
cinet men, somewhere in the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg (Superior P) 
five or six hundred years ago. Its mysteries were ordered to be 
performed every alternate year, forever, and from this lodge the 
several tribes of Indians in North America received their power 
to institute branch lodges. 

Each lodge had its Grand Master of Medicine, a Master of Cere- 
monies, and other minor officers. Each member of the lodge had in 
his possession the bag of life. This bag consisted of the skin of a 
certain bird or animal, such as the skin of a beaver, owl, mink or 
muskrat. Sometimes they were made of the skins of snakes, in fact, 
almost any kind of small skin was used. 

These bags of life were highly ornamented with beads or por- 
cupine quills, and contained medicine of the most select kind. 

The Metawin tent of life was long and narrow, with its doors, 
in all cases, facing the east and south, and carefully covered with 
leaves so close that the eye of the outside observer could not see into 
its mysteries, and thus pollute its sacred precincts. 

Through the intercession of Mr. Cummings, and a liberal quan- 
tity of tobacco, tea and sugar from myself, I was permitted to enter 
thi3 sacred place. The chief, who was my conductor, led me into 
the tent, into which we were no sooner entered than we were saluted 
with the beating of drums, and a salutation which sounded some- 
thing like, "Ne Kau, Kau nah, Ka na nah." 

The chief led m-e to the centre of the tent, where stood the wood- 
en images of the goose, the duck and the fox, and some other deities 
which I did not at that time notice. Here I was told to deposit 
my offerings of tobacco, tea and sugar, which I did, amid the tom- 
tom of the drum, and exclamations of approval from the. Indians. 

I must' confess that at the time I had serious misgivings whether 
I was not committing a sin by making an offering unto idols, but 



*There are many variants of this story among the Ojibwas. Nanaboosh 
usually takes the place of Wesse-ki-jack. 

f'Medicine" as applied to Indians of this class, is a corruption ot Meta- 
win, the feast of long life. 
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as I did not intend it as an act of worship, but merely did so in pur- 
suit of knowledge, my conscience was quieted on that occasion. 

After this ceremony was performed I was set down at the end 
of the tent near where the chief men were assembled, when I was 
treated to a dish of boiled sturgeon, being very glad it was sturgeon 
instead of boiled dog, of which I saw plenty around me. 

The ceremony of my reception and partaking of the food being 
over, I now had leisure to see where I was, and what my surround- 
ings were. As I have said before, the tent was long and somewhat 
narrow, with several poles stuck in a straight line down Ihe centre, 
which supported a cord on which were suspended offerings made by 
those penitent sinners who came to obtain pardon for their misdeeds,, 
as also the offerings of those who had made a good hunt during the 
past winter, and of those who had recovered from some sickness. 
These offerings consisted of various articles, such as pieces of printed 
calico, clothing, guns, knives, ammunition and other things. At 
the foot of each pole were placed roughly-made wooden images of 
various birds and other animals, while at the head of the tent, where 
the chief men sat, was a sort of image representing a human form, 
partly of wood and partly of clothing, which, I was informed, was 
the god of medicine. The spectators were seated close around the 
sides of the tent, sufficient space being left between the assembly 
and the line of the tent poles in the centre to allow those who per- 
formed their religious rites to march around, which was done in a 
sort of half run, half walk and part dance, and uttering a monoton- 
ous chant while the drum at the end of the tent kept up a continual 
tom-tom. 

The origin of this peculiar kind of worship, according to Indian 
tradition, is as follows : Geeche Manitou, or the Great Spirit, re- 
vealed three mysterious ceremonies to man shortly after his crea- 
tion, about the time the first pair had grandchildren born to them, 
and before death had entered into the world. 

At that time there existed two powerful snakes which had ex- 
isted from the beginninpc of the world, the rattlesnake and the nata- 
wa. They lived together in harmony for many years, but at length 
the rattlesnake grew jealous of the powerful and deadly natawa, 
which envy so increased that the rattlesnake challenged the natawa 
to try which of them possessed the most deadly poison by inflicting 
a bite on mankind. The natawa demurred at first, not being willing 
to disturb the peace and harmony which prevailed in the world, but 
from day to day the rattlesnake so taunted him with cowardice that 
the good-natured natawa consented to accept the challenge. 

At that period there lived two powerful chieftains near to each 
other, who were on great terms of intimacy. Each had a son grown 
up to manhood who loved one another sincerely, and often used to 
hunt in the woods together. During one of these rambles it came 
to pass that the rattlesnake and the natawa waylaid them for the 
purpose of inflictincr a wound on each to see which of their poisons 
was the most deadly. The young men, unconscious of danger, 
happened to pass the thicket where the two snakes were in ambush^ 
when all of a sudden the two reptiles sprang upon them and gave 
each of them a sting. The young man who was bitten by the natawa 
instantly dropped dead from the effects of the poison, while the other 
had time to run to his father's tent, which, when he had reached. 
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a noted medicine man applied a powerful antidote to the wound, and 
he recovered in a few days. 

After the deed was done the natawa snake was grieved and en- 
raged at the rattlesnake by whose guile he had been instrumental 
in bringing death and sorrow to mankind. 

"Brother," said the natawa to the rattlesnake, "you have been 
the cause of bringing death and misery to mankind by your envious 
and evil designs, therefore, you shall ever after thia have a rattle 
in your tail to warn every being who approaches you of your hateful 
presence, and the human race shall pursue you to death. 

The old chieftain, whose son had died of poison, brought the 
body home, and with his tribe performed the burial ceremony. Every 
day the old chieftain repaired to the grave of his beloved son, and 
mourned his loss bitterly. The friends of the old man endeavored 
to console him in his grief, but he would not even speak to them. 

During one of his daily visits to the grave of his son he saw an 
enormous snake striped with various colors like a rainbow ascending 
out of the earth, who thus addressed him : "Old man of the plain, I 
command you to appear at this spot on the third day following this, 
and you must implicitly follow my directions and obey my comi- 
mands. Then shall appear to you a snake on this very spot, he 
shall be sent by the gods. You will elevate the serpent three times 
by the horns, and at each time you raise him you snail repeat the 
words of adoration to the snake by saying **Ne Kau, ne Kau, Ka nah, 
Ka, Ka, nah. Oh! oh! oh!" Immediately after you have per- 
formed, the snake shall appear to you as a manitou of your race, 
who will teach you the ceremony of the Metawin or the tent of life, 
and reveal to you the mysterious rites which come from the happy 
hunting grounds, and from the centre of the earth, and from the 
depths of the waters. The spirits take pity on your sorrows, and 
will help you if you obey them. Adieu my son, you will point 
to the centre of the heavens, the centre of the earth, and to the four 
abodes of the spirits with your pipe stem, while I slide down the 
perpendicular rock of our abodes. 

At that instant the snake disappeared downwards with a tre- 
mendous hissing sound, caused presumably by the rapidity of his 
descent. 

According to the instructions of the great snake the old man 
repaired to the grave of his son on the third day, and after pointing 
his pipe stem to the centre of the sky, and the earth, and the four 
winds, presented the offerings of the dead, then sat down, facing 
the body of his son, who, according to the Indian custom, was placed 
in the grave in a sitting posture with his face towards the east. At 
that instant he heard a rumbling noise, and, lo, an enormous ser- 
pent appeared befoi:e him, having two horns, and whose jaws con- 
tained two rows of large teeth. 

The serpent lay down and twisted itself into a circle around the 
grave. The old chieftain arose from his seat and took the serpent 
by the horns and elevated it three times, at each time repeating the 
magic words, "Ke Kau, Kau nah, Ka, Ka, nah." At the third time 
the serpent changed its shape into that of a venerable old^ man with 
white hair, having a rod or wand in his hand, together with the fire 
bag of life made of the skin of the deadly natawa which contained 
the magic bead. He thus addressed the old chieftain. 
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"I have come to comfort and console you for the death of your 
son. The spirits of the earth, the wind, and the water have seen 
your sorrow, and I am sent to your race to show you the way of life 
which you will teach to your children, and which shall continue to 
the end of time. Now, therefore, light your pipe, and with your 
stem point to the sky, the abode of the Great Spirit, who shall give 
you life, to the abode of the spirits of the centre of the earth, whose 
will ifl to teach you the virtue of all herbs, and to the four winds 
who will protect you and give you power and success." 

After the old chieftain had completed pointing with his pipe 
stem to the sky, earth and air, he offered his ghdstly visitor the pipe, 
but the old man raised his wand and touched the mouthpiece, when, 
immediately, was heard the tapping of a drum. After three knocks 
of this mysterious sound the old man commenced to repeat the fol- 
lowing, **Ne Kains, ne Kains, ne Kains, Kau nah, na ka nah." He 
then chanted a song, of which the following is a translation : 

*T come from the east, 
Where the long tent does rest, 
The Great Spirit does say, 
Perform these rites alway." 

After chanting this medicine song for some time, the old man 
sat down near the chieftain, and taught him the ceremonies and 
rites of the long tent of life, which occupied some days, the Indians 
say the moon changed once during the time that the old chieftain 
was receiving his instructions in all the secrets of the tent of life. 
After the old chieftain had been fully instructed his preceptor said : 
*^I will bless you with long life, and you shall have more sons, 
but forget not my instructions. I leave you this bag of natawa 
skin with the magic bead, and this wand. Beware, pollute not my 
tent of life. Adieu my son, I go hence, but I shall near you when 
5'ou chant the mysteries I have taught you." Saying this the white- 
haired spiritual adviser vanished from the gaze of the old chieftain- 
After some months, when the old chieftain's mourning was over^ 
and after celebrating a feast with his tribe, he commanded that all 
males should assist him in building the long tent of life. During^ 
the evenings he employed himself in teaching the males of his tribe- 
to sing the mysteries imparted to him by his spiritual teacher, and 
after having succeeded in giving them sufficient knowledge in all 
the rites and ceremonies pertaining to the tent of life, he appointed! 
the various officers to the tent, but he, himself, was Grand Master.. 
During this time, which took several years to accomplish, the» 
old chief was gladdened by having a son born to him, the very image 
of the one who died by the sting of the natawa. 

The foregoing is the account of the oi'igin of the feast of the 
natawa,* or, feast of long life, as related by the Indian called Bear 
through the interpretation of Mr. Cummings, and now I shall en- 
deavor to give a description of the ceremonies I saw them perforn> 
at the feast when I was permitted to be present. 

The Grand Master, in giving notice of the. meeting, sends a por- 
tion of tobacco to all the members of the lodge, with a request to- 



*He here calls it feast of the natawa for the first time; heretofore it has 
always been "the feast of the Metawin." In view of its origin it looks a» 
though natawa would be more correct. — B. G. H. 

7 ARCH. 
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celebrate the feast of the natawa, or long tent of life, which generally, 
takes place about the spring of the year, or in the summer season. 

In the first place after meeting, the tent is erected in the form I 
have described. This being done, the Grand Majster and the Master 
of Ceremonies collect all the members, and approach the tent on the 
east side, and then march around it three times following the course 
of the sun.* At the third time around, the Grand Master halts op- 
posite the entrance, and advances three times, essaying to enter, 
and three times retreats, meanwhile singing as follows : 

yi approach but fear 
To be near thy presence, 
Ohi Oh! Oh I Ohl Oh! 

As he finishes this chant the Director of Ceremonies with his 
wand lifts up the door, and the Grand Master enters, followed by 
all the members. He then chants the following : 

"I have entered, I have entered, 
Long life to gain, long life to gain 
Ohl Ohl Ohl Oh! Oh! 

Then they march around the inside of the tent three times, 
each in the costume of his order, and each having in his hand his 
skin bag and magic beads. The members then takes the seats al- 
lotted them by the Director of Ceremonies, while the Grand Master 
takes his stand near the image of the god of medicine with the drum 
and knocker in his hand. He taps the drum three times at each 
interval, repeating the words ''Ne kan, ne kan, kan na nah, ka na 
nah/' He proceeds to address the company in somewhat the follow- 
ing strains : 

"The Great Spirit, who dwelleth in the heavens, bless you all 
and send you long life. The white haired man brings with him life, 
and has given me life which I give to all my brothers and sisters. 
Our forefathers left us this tent to teach our children, and your 
life depends upon the secrets of your own breasts. Prepare your 
magic beads and medicine skins of the tent of life, to cast your beads 
on the sick and dying men who may be placed before you to restore 
life. Your magic beads shall pierce the rocks, the spirits who 
preside over our secret councils shall bless your efforts to restore 
health and long life. The path of our ancestors teaching us the 
use of countless herbs and roots growing in this our world will sing 
the song of enchantment, when each member will offer with gratitude 
to his teacher, the offerings he may have brought with him to speak 
and receive long life.'' 

The Grand Master, having finished his speech, several other 
leading members addressed the meeting, and it seemed remarkable 
to me to notice with what ease and fiuency these Indians spoke. 
There seemed to be no hesitation, no pause to think of a word, and 
no stammering in any way. Their words seemed to roll out as fast 
as the speaker could utter them. The tenor of the speeches was 
about the same, which was to obey their superiors and use the medi- 
cine to be found in the world. 

The speeches being now en'led, the members of the lodge march- 
ed around the tent several times, swinging their medicine bags, and 



^Presumably keeping the tent to the right. 
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uttering a monotonous chant, while the drum was kept constantly 
on the tom-tom. 

The candidates for admission into the secrets of the lodge, the 
preparation of whom I shall speak of hereafter, were seated with 
the women and children along the sides of the tent, while the pro- 
cession was going around in a sort of a jog-trot dance. Suddenly 
the procession would come to a halt opposite one of the candidates. 
The chief medicine man would mutter something to the candidate, 
and then throw his medicine bag at him, whereupon the candidate 
would suddenly drop down as though he had been shot. The medi- 
cine men then gathered around in a kneeling posture, and blew* into 
his ears and mouth, and shook their medicine bag over him, making 
at the same time a soft rumbling noise. In a short time the candi- 
date would open his eyes, and gradually come to life, as it were, 
when the march being resumed, the slain man would grasp his medi- 
cine bag and follow the procession. The ceremony was repeated 
until the disposition of all the candidates was completed. 

After the ceremony of admitting the candidates is disposed of 
they begin another, which consists of each medicine man holding a 
bead in his hand and going around showing it to each of the com- 
pany. He then falls upon his knees and pretends to swallow it. 
The medicine men claim that this bead is supematurally drawn from 
their bodies and replaced in their medicine bag without having either 
seen or touched them. After this rite has been gong through the 
several offerings are taken down and handed to the newly initiated 
candidates, who, in their turn, distribute them among the medicine 
men; this division is, however, not done arbitrarily, as the offerings 
are divided according to provision made in a secret con- 
•olave a short time before. This being done, the medicine men again 
march around the tent at a half trot, and point their medicine bags 
occasionally at each other, the party pointed at immediately falls 
down as if struck by lightning, but soon recovers, gets up and follows 
the crowd. On some occasions they seem as if badly wounded, and 
unable to rise, in such a case the others gather around him, and, 
after much ceremony, make a show of extracting a bead from his 
body. This ceremony to me was very amusing on account of the 
effect the pointing of a medicine bag had upon one. If it was 
pointed at the body, the victim suddenly fell down motionless, where 
he lay as if dead, until the medicine men gathered around him, and 
by various manipulations brought him to life again. When the 
medicine bag was pointed at one's knees he would instantly become 
lame, and would, with great difficulty, hobble after the procession, 
but after a little while he would gradually get better, and finally 
resume his wonted jog-trot with the rest. 

Most of the women and children were seated around inside^ of 
the tent, with the exception of those who were employed in looking 
on outside, and they were not a few, as there was ^eeminglyv no 
cessation in eating. Some of the women were goin<? to and from 
the nets which were set in the river for sturgeon. No sooner was 
a sturgeon caught than it was brought ashore and cooked immediate- 

ly. 

*For reference to blowinc practices for healing (?) purposes, see Ont- 
-ario Archaeological Report for 1878, p. 141. 
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There also seemed to be a law that any dog that had the temerity 
to enter into the sacred tent, was instantly killed, skinned and boiled 
forthwith. As there were plenty of dogs around, there were quite 
a few sacrificed. 

Several dishes full of dog broth and dog meat, as well as stur- 
geon, were set before the several wooden images in the tent, which 
were all divided among the medicine men when the feast was over. 

About six o'clock in the evening the ceremony was ended, and 
I returned to the fort. There was a great deal of juggling in these 
ceremonies, which, although some of it may be classed as veyy strange, 
yet, I had no thought but that the whole performance which seemed 
so strange was done by sleight of hand. 

MORTUARY CUSTOMS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By Rev. R. W. Large, M.D., CM. 

The dead were placed in boxes in a sitting posture, the knees 
drawn up, and the head pressed down somewhat. These boxes were, 
by some of the natives (particularly those about Fort Rupert) placed 
in trees, being laid across branches close to the trunk. Several boxes 
might be placed in the same tree. About Bella Bella I have seen 
them laid in nichesi of the rocks, in almost inaccessible places that 
had to be reached by ladders. At present the dead about Bella 
Bella are rolled in blankets, coverlids, and the like, and placed in 
boxes made after the pattern of the white man's coffin. The dead 
are mostly placed in grave-houses. The«se are diminutive build- 
ings containing, besides the remains of the various members of the 
family, the children's toys, and dishes, clocks, lamps, articles of 
furniture, and other belongings of the departed. Blankets, dishes, 
food, etc., are burned at stated intervals near the grave-houses, and 
the old people believe that the spirits of the departed can utilize the 
essence, or spiritualizations of these things as soon as the flames 
have done their work. In some cases large holes are dug in the 
earth, and covered with loose, board floors, over which grave-houses 
are built, and bodies are occasionally deposited under the floors, as 
well as in the structure itself. Instances are known of the blankets 
and clothing about the dead being removed from time to time, and' 
new material substituted. The Indians here are very jealous re- 
garding the proper care of the dead. Those who watch by the bed- 
side of the dying, and those who wash and lay out the body, besides 
those who chant the lament for the departed, are all well paid by 
the friends of the deceased. There may be neglect of the old and 
chronic invalids during life, but it is imperative that they get a 
proper burial. Some of the old Indian medicine men claimed to see 
the spirits of the departed partaking of the food that was being burned 
near the grave, and it was regarded as a great disgrace to have a 
medicine man state that he had seen the spirits of a certain man's 
relatives going about crying for food. 

The bodies in time became quite dried. I have been told by 
one of our Indians here, James Starr, that he procured bodies for- 
the man-eating dance. He secured "special dry" ones, and they 
were taken into a house where the dance whistles, etc., were kept, 
and here they were partially smoked. During the dance the man- 
eator was atended by some old women, who took great care that he- 
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did not partake of more than was good for him. If he tore off a 
particular large piece it was pulled away from his mouth and secreted 
b3'' them under one of their blankets. He states, also, that after 
the dance th© man-eater took an emetic of salt water. 

A MUSEUM, OR A MUSEE? 

According to the Student's Standard Dictionary a museum is 
''a building devoted to the collection, arrangement, and preserva- 
tion of works or nature, art and antiquity, or to the exhibition of 
rare and instructive objects; also, the collection itself. Originally 
a temple or sanctuary of the Muses.'' It is plain from this defini- 
tion, that the object of a museum is education* Of late, the French 
word musee has been introduced as a name for any collection of 
monstrosities, alive or dead, exhibited in some place where, too 
often, the other attractions consist of not very high vaudeville per- 
formances, and it is not unusual to hear the Provincial Museum 
referred to by the latter name. There are occasional visitors, too, 
who express not a little disappointment because they fail to find 
wax figures, or effigies of any kind representing certain murderers 
and other criminals, whose names have been, • from time to time, 
before the public. 

It is not 80 very long since one of three young ladies ( ?) asked 
in a half whisper where to find "the chamber of horrors." 

We shall, perhaps, always have morbid and stupid people to 
meet — ^people who regard a museum as a musee, and who desire to 
look only at what, as they themselves would say, is "awfully funny,'* 
or "awfully queer," or "awfully" something else, referring at the 
same time to the contents of the cases as "curiosities," or, more ele- 
gantly still, "curios." 

If a puljlic museum has no educational value it cannot be said 
that there is any reason for its existence. It is the duty, therefore, 
of those who are concerned in the maintenance and management of 
such an institution to make it all it ought to be, and endeavor to 
lead in the adoption of new methods, rather than to lag, or to imi- 
tating tardily those of other and more progressive institutions of a 
similar kind. 

It is to the national museum that every scientific student's steps 
should be directed, and he should proceed thither with a well ground- 
ed hope that he will find there what he requires, or, failing this, 
that he will be put in the way of finding it somewhere else. 

Here, too, there ought to be every kind of reasonable accom- 
modation for those in search of information, for those who wish to 
make notes, or to sketch, or to photograph, and special arrange- 
ments should be made for the benefit of children. In some progress- 
sive cities there are children's museums, that is to say, small typical 
collections of local flora and fauna, besides instructive material of 
some other kinds, the character of which necessarily accommodates 
itself to the situation and circumstances of the town and its locality. 

But no matter what kind of museum may be in question, it ^'s 
imperatively necessary that everything on exhibition should be not 
only fully, but legibly labelled. Indeed, the label is not infrequently 
of much more importance than is the specimen to which it is attach- 
ed. Labels, too, require to be renewed at intervals, not always be- 
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cause they become dingy, and shabby looking, but for other reasons, 
6. g.y re-classification, and new or additional information; and in 
every instance they should be not only legible, but tasteful, and not 
60 glaring or conspicuous as to make the collection look patchy. 

Small maps and pictures of various kinds may often find place 
very advantageously in museum cases. 

It has. been stated that in a live museum there is enough work 
to keep busy an expert labeller for every twenty thousand specimens. 
This seems a reasonable estimate, but, of course, much depends on 
tbo nature of the collection, and the aim of the curator.. 

Dust is one of the museum's enemies, and, therefore, nothing 
should le left undone to keep the floors and walls, as well as the 
cases, scrupulously clean, and this demands the constant attention 
of one person for every thousand square feet of glass. Where small 
collections are concerned the services of the cleaner and labeller may 
be combined, but the combination is a difficult one to effect. Spas* 
modic cleaning is only a little better than no cleaning at all. 

Many visitors look for a little attention, especially tho'je wbo 
come from other cities; and all foreigners. Even, however, Tvhen 
this is not in question, there should be an intelligent attendant to 
whom reference may be made by enquirers, through whom valuable 
information may, sometimes, be acquired. 

Every possible means should be employed to make visitors feel 
at ease. This is particularly desirable when people from the country 
parts are concerned. They are naturally somewhat more constrained 
in the i^urroundings than are those who live in towns, and have fre- 
quent access to public places. Such visitors should be assured by the 
attendants, and by all concerned, should opportunity offer, that the 
institution is public property, that strangers are cordially welcomed, 
and that there need be no hesitancy in asking for information. 

It IS quite out of the question to attempt the management of any 
museum worthy of the name, without facilities for performing num- 
erous mechanical operations, for unless work of this kind is done 
promptly the place will in time look like anything but what it should. 
Casts of various kinds have to be made and painted, objects by all 
sorts need to repaired, animals mounted, skeletons put together, skulls 
cleaned, pottery pieced, specimens cleaned, and many other things 
ough I to he done in a room of this kind. 

1 1 is impossible to do too much by way of impreasini^: on the pub- 
lic that while the museum is a place in which many pleasant hours 
may be spent merely in sight-seeing, the main object is an educa- 
tional one, the purpose of which corresponds to that of a reference 
library. Here are the things you have read about, and of which 
you have seen pictures — come and see the things themselves. 

Every museum, too, worthy of the name, should institute courses 
of lectures, or of familiar talks, for the benefit of those who care to 
attend. Classes from the city schools, accompanied by teachers, 
should be encouraged to visit the rooms from time to time, but not 
on Saturdays, as is usually the case when visits of this kind are made 
at all. Saturday is the young folks' day, in the sense that they 
should be at liberty to spend it as they please, recreatively. Besides 
this, if a collection is worth visiting at all, beyond simply being 
gawked at, it is worth some consideration, some study, and is, there- 
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fore, as well worth an hour or two's time in a week or a month as is 
often given to what some speak of irreverently as "educational frills." 



INDIAN GRAVES IN MONROE CO., NEW YORK. 

By J. G. D'Olier. 

*'Just one and one-half miles southwest of the village of Honeoye 
Falls, Monroe Co., New York, and twelve and one-half miles due 
south of Rochester, on Spring Creek, is the site of the Seneca Village 
of Totiacton. It is two and one-half miles south southwest of the 
older site of Totiacton (Sonnontonan or La Conception of the Jesuits, 
also called Father Fremin's Village), which was destroyed by De 
Nonville in 1687. It is supposed that the village on Spring Creek 
was settled by the Indians of La Conception after its destruction. 
It must have been an important place, covering twenty or twenty-five 
acres. It is a pleasant site, occupying a flat about forty feet above 
the bed of the creek, where there is a pretty little cascade. Great 
quantities of relics have been found. Mr. John Dann, the owner, 
having over twenty-five almost perfect Seneca clay pipes. The 
site has also been very productive of glass and shell beads, brass rings, 
crosses, medals and kettles, hundreds of iron hatchets, gun barrels, 
etc. Gen. John S. Clark says that this village was the western, 
door of the Long House, and the residence of Tegaronhies, hence 
sometimes called Tegaronhies' town. 

In the spring of 1898 the writer opened a number of graves, 
some of which had been opened before, and the relics removed, the 
richest grave known to have been opened contained the skeleton of 
a man having a remarkably low forehead, around his neck there was 
a necklace of 120 bear's teeth, beside him were two pipes, one a 
Seneca clay, the other a Catlinite, three or four pounds of bullets, and 
one bar of lead. The graves are on two knolls, one a sandy loam, 
the other a coarse gravel, underlying the loam and gravel is a stratum 
of clean whit« sand about three inches thick, upon which the bodies 
are laid. 

The graves vary in depth from 2^ to 6 J feet. The stratum 
of sand dips lower under the gravel thail under the loaiyi, thus neces- 
sitating the excavating of from 4 to GJ feet of gravel to reach the 
sand. May not a desire to reach the sand account for the varying 
depths ? A few inches below the surface a layer of charcoal and 
ashes testifies to the use of fire as a part of the burial ceremonials. 

Enclosed with this you will find some correspondence re seeds 
taken from a grave on this site. I am also sending a small quan- 
tity of said seeds, and a topographical map with the locality marked 

upon it. 

Regarding the graves opened on Thanksgiving Day, the work 
was done in a cold, drizzling rain, and the data were not accurate 
enough to write from. The eight or nine graves opened were of a 
uniform depth, about 2\ feet, the bodies in the same position, i. e., 
on left side, hands up to face, and legs doubled up to body, no evi- 
dence of fire, and, with the exception of a perfect clay pipe, no relics. 
One of the skulls showed the wormian bones, as did the one taken 
from the grave with the seeds. 
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One of the most interesting features in connection with these 
burials was the finding of a quantity of raspberry seeds."* 

In another communication Mr. D'Olier states that there was 
nearly half a pint, and that they were lying "loose in the grave be- 
side the body, which was in a sitting posture." What seems most 
probable is that the man had died after eating an enormous quan- 
tity of the fruit in question, and that the seeds, haying remained 
undigested, were found as Mr. D'Olier mentions. It is, ihdeed, 
not unlikely that the presence of so large a quantity of undigested 
and indigestible material in the man's stomach was the cause of 
death. 

THE ESKIMO A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO.t 

Richmond Fort, 15th March, 1754. 

To Messrs. White & Isbester, 

Commanders-in-Chief of Moose and Albany Forts. 

Gentlemen, — This comes with the melancholy account of the dis- 
mal situation we are in at Richmond Fort, necessity having obliged 
me to keep two-thirds of our people tenting out and hunting part- 
ridges all this winter, there being no partridges to be seen near the 
fort. 

The 21st of November sent Mr. John Stephenson and Mr. George 
Stephenson and Mr. George Humble, with one man and a boy, to 
Whale River House to trap foxes and hunt partridges. 

The 25th of January they returned home, the time I ordered 
them to stay being expired, they informed me that three or four 
nights before they left Whale River House they heard something 
walk round the house, which to them sounded like a man's foot, it 
being night they did not think it safe to go out to see what it was, 
next morning they looked all round the house, but could not distin- 
guish any feet marks from their own, so concluded it to have been 
a wolf or quicohatch, the next night following it came again, they in 
the house called out in English and Indian to know who was there, 
but received no answer. 

I having found it necessary to make an addition to Whale River 
House for th^ lodgings of the people that will be there with me next 
summer to attend the whale fishery, had, therefore, concluded to 
send Mr. Pollexfen with the house carpenter and his mate, Hugh Car- 
ston, and two hands to look for timber at Whale River to build the 
addition to the said house. 

The 22nd January sent Mathew Warden and four Indians to 
Whale River House with bedding, provisions, etc., belonging to Mr. 

♦Identified by Mr. G. H. Hicks of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
in gton, as either Buhus villosuSj or strigosus, 

tThis paper, copied by Miss T. Muriel Merrill ^ verbatim et literniimy from 
the original manuscript, is of quite as much ethnological as of historical in- 
terest, affording as it does an excellent picture of the treachery which is no 
characteristic of Eskimo peoples. 

Although the events relate to a period one hundred and fifty years ago, 
recent missionaries and travellers seem to regard the people in question iiM 
l>eing but little better now than then. ^ • 

Some ethnologists refer to the Eskimo as the proto-aborigines of America, 
who were driven northwards by the Indians. 
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Pollexfen, Geo. Clark, the house carpenter, and the other two that 
were to be at Whale River House, the above Mathew Warden being 
one of the four that was to be there and act as cook. 

When Mr. Stephenson came home, which was on the 25th of this 
month, he informed me that the boy, Warden, and the Indians, in their 
way to Whale River (which was by the seaside) did see a man strike 
out from the main towards Knapp's Island, and took him to be some 
of the people that were at Whale River House with Mr. Stephenson 
and his crew in the house, then concluded it to be an Eusquemay. 

The 28th in the evening the four men retum'd home and in- 
formed me that they set out from Whale River House that morning 
for the factorj'-, and in their way home about five or six miles to the 
northward of Whale River they saw five Eusquemays making to- 
wards them, our people being nearer Whale River House than the 
factory they made the best of their way back towards Whale River 
House, but the Eusquemays, being much swifter than our people, four 
of them came up with our people apace, so when our men found they 
could not get away, made a full stop and stood in a posture of de- 
fence, with their gu/ns loaded. Wh-en the Eusquemays came near 
our people they laid down their bows and arrows, calling out Chimo, 
•clapping their breasts and making all the signs of friendship they 
were able, our people laid down their guns, and did the same, so 
oach party advancing met and embraced each other with signs of 
joy. Our people returned to Whale River House, and with them 
four of the Eusquemays. At their arrival at the house they found 
nobody at home, Mr. Pollexfen and the others being gone hunting. 
They kept the Eusquemays there near three hours, gave them bread 
and plumbs, which they eat, and drank some water, but at last mak- 
ing signs that the day was far spent, and that they had a great way 
to go, would stay no longer. They had not been gone about ten 
minutes before Mr. Pollexfen and the house carpenter came home, 
and were just got upon the ice. Mr. Pollexfen and the house car- 
penter laid down their guns at the house, and Mr. Pollexfen took 
an iron hoop in his hand, and he, with the house carpenter, went 
down upon the ice to the Eusquemay and gave them the iron hoop 
and four partridges, which the house carpenter had killed that day. 
They seemed extremely well pleased, shaking hands, hugging and 
clapping their breasts, and making all the signs of friendship the 
could, calling out Chimo. Mr. Pollexfen would have them back to 
the house to give them some things that might be of service to them, 
but they made signs that it was late, and that they would come next 
day, so struck out to sea for Knapp's Island. 

The 1st of February I sent one Englishman and one Indian to 
Whale River house with some trading goods, and a letter to Mr. 
Pollexfen with some necessary orders to Mr. Pollexfen to trade or 
present the said goods as he should find necessary if the Eusquemays 
should come any more to Whale River House, and to use them with 
all the kindness he possibly can, and at the same time endeavor to 
make them understand that there is a great house in Artewenebeck 
<or St. Atweirs lake) and, if possible, to bring or send some of them 
to the fort, in the same letter I desired they might be upon their 
-uard, and not go huntiup^ but keep in and near the house, and if 
they were under any apprehension of danger on account of the Eub- 
i(uemays to quit the*^ place and come home. This evening Mr. Pollex- 
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fen and the boy, Mathew Warden, came here, and brought with them 
two Eusquemavs. I took them into my room, and gave them some 
bread which they eat heartily, and drank plentifully of water, I then 
gave them two partridges with the feathers on them; they picked them, 
eat the gutts, liver, hearts, with the contents therein all raw, I lent 
them a little kettle in which they boiled the two partridges, and eat 
them likewise, with some bread, and drank some water, I then gave 
them each a laced hatt, two hatchetts, some knives, some beads and 
several necessary things of no great value, of all which they seemed 
to be extremely fond and thankful, and made signs to us how they 
killed the whales, I then let them see some fox skins, and made signs 
to them that we wanted those things. There- was at the same time 
an Indian man in my room, to him they talk'd, shak'd hands and 
made great signs of friendship to him, I ordered my boy to give the 
Indian a fox skin, and tell him to trade it with me to let the Eus- 
quemays see the nature of trade, the Indian acted his part very well, 
traded the fox skin for knives, and presented each of the Eusquemays- 
with a knife, which they accepted with great signs of joy. Mr. 
PoUexfen informed me that the day after the four first Eusque- 
mays were at Whale River House, there came near fifty, all men, 
but had nothing to trade, they behaved very civilly, and seem'd much 
pleased to see our people and the house, they then pointed to the river 
and made signs how they killed the white whale. Mr. Pollexfen 
used them with all the civility he could, and presented to an old 
man, who seem'd to be the Chief of the tribe, viz, One blanket, waste- 
coat, almost new, a pair of cloth stockings, one worsted cap all his 
own, and little worse than new, one trapping hatchet, a looking 
glass, and some other things, they stay'd about three hours, then 
went for Knapp's Island, except two of them, who stayed near two 
hours after the others were gone, which are the two that came to 
the factory with Mr. Pollexfen. 

To return to the relation of the behaviour of the two Eusquemays 
that came here with. Mr. Pollexfen, they sat up till after ten that 
night, then made signs they wanted to sleep, accordingly, I ordered 
some deer skin coats for them to sleep upon, and, accordingly, they 
went to sleep upon the guard room floor, and with them Mr. Pollex- 
fen, who was so complaisant to them that he slept between them all 
right to keep them from fear, for they seem'd to take great notice 
of him, and seem'd concern'd when he was out of their sight. 

Saturday, February 2nd, in the morning, I ordered one of our 
three pounders to be fired, at the seeing and hearing of which the 
two Eusquemays were seemingly pleased, and very much surprised. 
Mr. Pollexfen and one of our people, with the two Eusquemays, set 
out for Whale River House, the boy, Mathew Warden, being tired, and 
not able to return with Mr. Pollexfen, continued at the factory to 
rest himself a day or two till he was able to go to Whale River, he 
being the cook for the people there, this day, 2nd February, sent 
some of our people to order all our men from the partridge tents, in 
the evening some of them came home, and the rest next morning. 

Sunday, 3rd, we loaded all our trading guns, got two guns up- 
stairs, one in each flanker facing the sloop, the one a one-pounder 
and the other a swivel, and placed them to fire out of the windows 
to clear the sloop if any of the Eusquemays should attempt to do 
her any damage. About two o'clock this afternoon we saw several 
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Eusquemays about a mik and a half to the westward of the fort, they 
no sooner came in sight of the fort than they made a full stop, then 
drew back behind a point of rocks out of our sight, stay'd there 
a little, then nine of them advanced towards the fort as far the Eoad 
Island, which is about one mile to the westward of the fort, there 
they stopp'd about one quarter of an hour, hallowing and calling 
out Chimo, and tossing their coats and waving them over their heads. 
I, with some of our people, got upon the house, calling out Chimo, 
Chimo, and waving our hats and caps for them to come to us, which 
they did, till they came to a little island about a quarter of a mile 
from the fort, where they stopp'd a little calling out Chimo. We 
did the same, then they advanced till they came within about 200 
yards of the fort, they made a full stop, and laid down some bundles 
of old coats, boots, shoes, and such like things. I then went out 
with my gun in one hand and sword in the other, and advanced 
within about 100 yards of them, they then laid down their bows and 
arrows, I then laid down my gun, so went up to them with my sword 
only, when I got almost to them they advanced towards me with 
their knives in their hands, the which as soon as we met they offered 
to deliver up to me, which I refused, they shaked hands with me, 
hugg'd me, and made all the signs of friendship they were able. 
I then brought them up to the factory gates, and, being sure all our 
people were upon guard, I made signs to the Eusquemays to lay 
down their knives, which they willingly did, I then took them into 
my room, and gave them some hard bread, which they eat, and then 
drank some water. I gave them several necessary things, such as 
hatchets, knives, small hand saws, files, and several other things, 
all of which they accepted with great joy, offering their coats, boots 
and such things in exchange. I then let them see some fox skins, 
and made signs to them that those were what we wanted. I likewise 
let them se^ a little piece of whale bone, and made signs that we 
wanted such as that in exchange for our goods, at the same time mad^ 
them understand that what I had given them was at their service, 
and that I would take none of their coats, boots, etc., in exchange. 
Dinner coming upon the table, I ordered my boy to bring me a bottle 
of red port, of which I gave every one of the Eusquemays about a 
quarter of a glass, which they drank, and seem'd to like it much, I 
then gave every one of them a little of the victuals we had upon the 
table, which happened to be a rump of fresh venison, which pleased 
them much, after dinner they made signs to go away. I then 
ordered the doors and gates to be open'd, so they went out and parted 
with us with all the signs they could possibly make of friendship to 
us, and we did the same to them. 

The Indian that was sent to Whale Eiver the 1st of this month 
with some trading goods to Mr. PoUexfen returned this evening, 
and brought me a letter from Mr. PoUexfen informing me that he 
arrived safe at Whale River House about four o'clock the same 
evening of that day he went from here with the two Eusquemays, 
and that they, the two Eusquemays, left him as soon as they came 
in sight of Knapp's Island, and made towards it, at parting they made 
signs that they would go with their countrymen to the factory. The 
Indian above mentioned, in his way home, met the nine Eusquemays 
riding in two great sledges drawn by six dogs in each sledge, as 
soon as they see the Indian they drove towards him as swift as if 
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they had been drawn by Rain Deer, when they got within fifty yards 
of him they stopped, got all off the sledges, and came to the Indian 
(leaving two men to keep the dogs) they shak'd hands with him, and 
made all the signs of friendship to him he could desire, he then gave 
them four knives (which I gave him to present if he should see any 
Eusquemaw in his way to and from Whale River) with which they 
were extremely well pleased, so shak'd hands and left him. 

Monday, 4th February, eleven Eusquemays came here, I took 
them into my room, three at a time, used the same as I had done 
the others that had been here the day before, and they seem'd as 
well pleased as the former, stay'd near two hours, and went from 
here at one o'clock in the afternoon. This evening the ship car- 
penter and another man came here from Whale River House and 
bro't me a letter from Mr. PoUexfen, in which he tells me that 
no Eusquemays had been at Whale River House since the first of 
this month. The carpenter, in his way home not far from the Gulph 
met the above mentioned eleven Eusquemays, upon sledges, they got 
off from their sledges, shaked hands with him, and the other man 
made signs of friendship, and left and remounted their sledges, and 
drove with great swiftness towards Lady Lakes Grove. 

Tuesday, 5th, sent Mathew Warden, the company's apprentice, 
a lad about eighteen years of age, and another man with, him to 
Whale River with a letter and some necessary s for Mr. Pollexfen 
and the other two men. 

Wednesday, the 6th, the Eusquemays being no ways trouble- 
some, and our English provisions being better half expended, neces- 
sity obliged me to send some of our people to the partridge tents and, 
accordingly, sent six hands, this morning two Eusquemays came 
here, brought a little seals blubber, for which I gave them some 
knives, beads, etc., with which they were well pleased, I used them 
with the same civility I had done the others, they staid about an 
hour, then went away. 

Friday, the 8th, the man that went with the boy Warden, last 
Tuesday to Whale River returned with a letter from Mr. PoUexfen 
in which he says there have been no Eusquemays there since the 
first of this month, but if any more should come he will use them 
with as much civility as possible, and dispose of the trading goods 
which I had sent him as frugal as possible, and to the best advantage 
for the company's interest. 

Saturday, 9th, at ten o'clock in the morning, Mr. Pollexfen, 
the house carpenter, and Hugh Corston came home from Whale 
River House, and inform' d me that having seen no more Eusque- 
mays at Whale River concluded they would come no more, there- 
fore, being tired with being confined in the house, living upon salt 
pork, and no exercise, they last Friday went out hunting, and left 
the boy Warden to cook dinner, and strictly charged him that if any 
Eusquemays should come, to keep in the house, make the doors and 
windows fast, and not suffer any of them to get into the house. About 
four in the evening Mr. Pollexfen return' d from hunting (the others 
being home a little before him) but to his great surprise he found 
the house plundered, the poor boy gone, their bedding toss'd all 
qjbout the house and out of doors, and everything of iron-kind gone, 
the carpenters' tools, cross-cut and other saws, mauls, hammer, two 
great open brass kettles, one large copper stew kettle, one iron pot. 
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broke open a cask in the house containing spikes, nails, hinges, and 
such like things, all which they took away. In the little trading 
room was a cask containing several brass and tin trading kettles and 
tin pots, all which they took away, and rip'd the hinges and handles 
off my chest I left there last summer and have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of getting it home. At six in the evening Mr. PoUexfen set 
out (in company with Geo. Clark, the house carpenter, and Hugh 
Corston) for the factory, and arrived here next morning. Amongst 
the rest of the things taken away by the Eusquemays were three 
muskets, two pistols, six cutlasses, about one and a half of gunpow- 
der, near ten of shot, and a new fowling peice. This day sent two 
men to the partridge tents to order the six men home that were 
sent there Wednesday, the 6th. 

Sunday, 10th, our partridge hunters came home, this day gave 
orders for a watch to be kept night and day in the same manner as 
is kept on board the company's ships, placed every man in his sta- 
tion that he may know where to go in case of an alarm. We having 
but nine cask-s of English provisions, and no likelihood of getting 
any country do. and now being confined to the house, no person dar- 
ing to go out to look for any fresh provisions, I am necessitated to 
put our people to the following allowance, viz., For four men per day, 
half a piece of pork, one quart of peas, two of flower, and half of 
plumbs. 

Wednesday, 13th, our people having now sufficiently rested them- 
selves, I thought it necessary to try how many men I could muster 
to go in quest of the Eusquemays to endeavor by force of arms to 
recover Mathew Warden if I with the council appointed by the com- 
pany should find it necessary and warrantable to put it in execution, 
and, accordingly, thirteen of our people sign'd their names to go 
upon that expedition. All this day and the night following I ser- 
iously considered all the consequences that might attend such a dan- 
gerous attempt as to send thirteen raw and undisciplined men without 
proper clothing at this season of the year, having no beaver coats 
in the factory to make toggys nor mittens, caps, etc. I say to send 
thoee men out to the islands in quest of the Eusquemays in the open 
bay seven or eight miles from the main, and for the most part hazy 
on account of the Gulphs being open all the winter, and upon those 
islands not one drop of fresh water to quench their thirst, nor one 
stick of wood to make a fire, and, perhaps, hundreds of Eusquemays, 
and if they should conquer our people there would be no more people 
to guard the company's factory than myself and seven men, which 
is no more than two to a flanker, so if the Eusquemays should at- 
tempt to take the factory they may do it very easy, for if they should 
lurk about the factory for three or four days, which they may do among 
the rocks in sight of us where we cannot bring one gun to bear upon 
them, and they not above twenty yards from the house, for so near 
stands the factory to the steep bank of the shore and a high hill be- 
hind it within 100 yards, and if they should lurk about for the time 
above mentioned we must surely die for want of rest, and they take 
the factory, especially if they conquer the above thirteen men, and 
attack us with their guns, pistols, swords and other instruments of 
war. 

Thursday, 14th, in the morning, I call'd a council and gave my 
opinion as above, but if in future any Eusquemays should come to 
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the factory to take two prisoners and put them in irons till they re- 
turned to the boy, Warden, so after mature deliberation in council we 
came to a resolution not to attempt going in quest of the Eusque- 
mays. 

There being several things which the Eusquemays had left in 
and about Whale Eiver house when they plundered it, that could not 
be brought home by Mr. PoUexfen and the two men that were with 
him at Whale River, particularly 33 pieces of pork, six muskets, 
which were set up the river for foxes, and several other things, such 
as bedding, etc. Accordingly Mr. PoUexfen offered his service to 
go with what number of people I thought necessary to send with him 
to bring home the above mentioned things (if remaining) from Whale 
River House. This morning he, with ten men well armed, set out 
from here for Whale River. 

Saturday, 16th, Mr. PoUexfen and his men return' d home from 
Whale River and brought home the muskets and what other things 
the Eusquemays had left, they having been there since Mr. PoUexfen 
left the house and taken away sev'l other things except the pork, 
and stripp'd the inside of the house of all the iron work they could 
find, rip'd open Mr. PoUexfen' s bed, cutt out the bottom of the bed 
place and did all the mischief they could except burning the house. 

Thursday, 2l8t, our people having grumbled among themselves 
about the short allowance, I offered to let ten of them set out this 
morning for the partridge tents, four to the eastward upon the Main, 
three to Winter's Mortlake. and three to Elderton's forrest, which 
is about seven miles to the west southwest of the fort upon the South 
Main, the four first mentioned went from here sooner than the others 
and were out of sight before the others set out from the factory. When 
the latter six men had got about half a mile from the fort one of 
them came home and inform'd me that they did see several Eus- 
quemays coming towards the fort, I then called the other five men 
home, placed every man in his station and upon guard, at noon 
three Eusquemays came in sight, got upon Road Island calling out 
Chimo, stopp'd some time, then slowly advanced, and stopp'd several 
times calling out Chimo. We did the same at the fort. At last 
they came within about 300 yards, then made a full stop, I then sent 
two of our people to them, with whom they shak'd hands and seemed 
as innocent as doves, when they came to the gates we conducted them 
into the house, used them as kindly as we had done others before 
them, after th-ey had been in the house some time I put two of them 
in irons, right leg and left both together, then brought before 
them Mr. PoUexfen and the other two remaining men that were at 
Whale Riveif* House, and made signs to know what was become of 
the boy, but could learn nothing from them concerning the boy, for 
they outwardly took no notice of the signs I made them, I then 
made signs with mv sword placed to one of their necks that if the boy 
was not retum'd I would cut off the heads of those two in irons, 
so then conducted them all three to the outer gate, set the fellow 
that was not in irons at liberty to go and acquaint his countrymen 
that I had deitain'd his two companions prisoners, and would put 
them to death if the boy was not return' d, at parting the two in irons 
seem'd unconcem'd, as did the other, neither party spoke one word, 
I then ordered the two prisoners to be brought into the guard room, 
and ordered the people upon watch to use them kindly. 
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Before I put the two above mention *d men in irons I had them 
all three in the upper guard room I caused our people to pass several 
times through the said room by way of the flanker doors changing 
tbeir dress ever^ time, so to all appearance the Eusquemays had 
reason to think that we had above 100 men for our people passed 
so quick that it was impossible to distinguish their faces, the Eus- 
quemays seem'd somewhat surprised at the number of people, but 
spoke not one word all the time, as our people passed by them, except 
sometimes Ghimo. 

At six o'clock in the morning I went downstairsj and was inform- 
ed by the people upon the watch that the Eusquemays had been very 
quiet all night, till about five in the morning, when Mr. Humble and 
one man (who I had ordered to go to the eastward to order home the 
four men sent yesterday mom to hunt partridges) at their going out 
with their guns and snowshoes, they, the Eusquemays, chang^ 
countenance and looked very sour and began to talk in an angry 
manner, at last got up to rest their legs, making signs the irons hurt 
them, they continued standing near an hour at the end of a parti- 
tion, at the back of which in a corner close to where the Eusquemays 
stood there were some small arms, unknown by those upon the watch, 
(as they told me) placed there by some of our people I having order' d 
all the guns which were designed for the defence of the lower guard 
room to be placed in a corner of the said room not much frequented 
and I myself placed some there accordingly. Mr. Pollexfen, ob- 
serving the Eusquemays to stand so long, and so close to the end of 
the partition suspected some arms were there, they held fast by the 
end board of the partition, and would not stand aside, upon which Mr. 
Pollexfen himself endeavored to push them away, but could not, the 
house carpenter then got up and endeavored to get them away, then 
one of the Eusquemays with a knife which he had concealed in his 
coat sleeve endeavored to stab the carpenter, upon which our people 
drew back to get their arms, the Eusquemays then seized two guns, 
clubbed them and endeavored to kill the people upon the watch, and 
fought with great resolution and fury, the place being so narrow 
and so low that our people could not knock them down though des- 
perately wounded. Our people being fearful of the guns going off 
which the Eusquemays had in their hands, and might by 
chance kill some of our people, so one of our men shot 
one of the Eusquemays, I gave orders not to ehoot the other, 
but knock him down if possible, but he, keeping his guard 
so well and fighting with great rage and fury notwithstand- 
ing he was desperately wounded, and the thumb of his 
right hand cutt off at last was obliged to shoot him also. I ordered 
their corps to be taken out of the house, and put into our store cellar, 
there to remain till we came to a resolution how to dispose of them. 
The same day two- families of home Indians came here, they being 
fearful of the Eusquemays beg'd me to take them into the house, 
I did so, knowing by experience that they are our friends, the same 
evening came here our trusty friend Robinson Crusoe (an Indian so 
called by the Er'^lish) and brought venison to the quantity of two 
deer, he is the only best Indian we have here both for provisions and 
whaleing, and has brought more country provisions to the factory 
than one-half of all the Indians belonging to this place, the same 
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evening Mr. Humble, with the people from the partridge tents, came 
home. 

Saturday, 23rd, about 10 o'clock in the morning, near Road 
Island we saw two Eusquemay dogs with a sledge lying upon the ice, 
they continued for some time there, then came with the sledge with* 
in about 150 yards of 1J;ie factory, then laid down for near two hours, 
but upon some of our people being ordered by me to go out and shoot 
them, they got up and got without gunshot before our men fired, 
and went towards the Gulph with the great sledge as fast as any two 
horses ever did in a post chaise. We have great reason to think 
the Eusquemays are still lurking about the factory island, so are 
obliged to keep close quarters, and a good watch. 

Saturday, 2nd March, the Indians beg'd of me not to keep the 
corps of the two Eusquemays any longer, nor hang them in chains 
(as I told the Indians I intended). The Indian we call Robinson 
Crusoe told me that if our boy should be living and the Eusquemays 
should see their countrymen hanging in chains, they then in revenge 
would kill and eat the boy, but as they don't know whether or no 
their two countrymen are dead or alive, they in time may return the 
boy (if living) in hopes of having their own two men returned; I 
then gave the two dead Eusquemays to the Indians, first cutting 
an ear off each of their heads, and have sent them in a bottle of 
spirits, which you gentlemen, Chiefs of Moose and Albany Forts, 
may dispose of them to the Indian Captains of each place or any 
other you think proper, this day the Indians cut a hole in the ice 
and put the two dead Eusquemays out of sight. 

Wednesday, 13th of March, in the morning, sent two Indian 
men to the eastward to bring home some things left by our people at 
the partridge tents; after the Indians had got about six miles from 
the fort, they see a great number of Eusquemays making towards 
our island in a common track way from the partridge tents, as soon 
as they saw the two Indians they drew behind an island, as the In- 
dians supposed, to hide themselves in order to get the Indians into 
their hands, but the Indians returned back to the fort as fast as 
possible, and informed me as above, and that they, the number of 
Eusquemays they saw to be about 150, whether they are tjipse that 
have been about here or others we know not. 

I have now, gentlemen, given you a full account of the woeful 
situation we are in, and beg one of your sloops may come here as 
soon as possible to our relief, for should the ship be late this year 
we must starve to death, for no Indians will come near us, neither 
to trade, kill whales or bring any provisions. I don't think that 
I can get above three men to stay here another year, for the provi- 
sions we ezpect from England will not serve above five months. I 
hope one of you gentlemen, the Chiefs of Moose and Albany Forts, 
will come here in the sloop to be here when the ship arrives to con- 
sult what's best to be done for the company's interest. I have no 
more to add, only beg your answers as soon as possible, that we may 
know what we have to expect, so remain, gentlemen. 

Tour very bumble servant, 

Jno. Potts. 
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JEAN FRANCAIS ALBERT DU POUGET, MAEQUIS DE 

NADAILLAC. 

Born, July 16, 1818 ; died, Oct. 1, 1904. 

[Among those who, during the last half century, have devoted their at- 
tention to the study of Primeval Man, few wrote more or better than did the 
late distinguished Marquis de Nadaillac. The range of his reading was wide, 
and he was as profoundly interested in the Huron-Iroquois of Ontario, as in 
the ancient people of Great Britain or of France, and in the cliff Dwellers of 
Colorado as in the Troglodytes of the Dordogne. For a good many years he 
has taken a very kindly interest in the archaeological work done in this coun- 
try. 

As a correspondent he was most charming. — quite as willing to give infor- 
mation as he was desirous to receive it, — free from dogmatism and pedantry 
in the expression of his own opinions, and charitable in combatting those ot 
others. 

Some of his largest and most valuable works have been translated into 
English, German, Italian, and other languages. 

The Vicomte de Nadaillac has kindly complied with a request to supply 
the following notes respecting the life and authorship of his illustrious father, 
whose work was so well known to many students and general readers in this 
country.] D. B. 

**Jean, Francais, Albert du Pouget, Marquis de Nadaillac was 
born in London July 16th, 1818. He was the eldest of the children 
of Sigismond du Pouget, Marquis de Nadaillac, General Inspector 
de Cavalerie, and of Marie Mitchell. 

The house of Pouget has always been a prominent one among 
the nobility of Guercy and Perigord and can trace its military 
origin to the days of chivalry which preceded the middle of the 
eleventh century. About 1467 Pierre du Pouget became Seigneur 
de Nadaillac. This family has furnished a number of captains, 
provincial governors, cardinals and bishops. 

The Marquis de Nadaillac, who has just died, began his study 
in Paris and prepared for St. Cyr, but did not enter there. He 
devoted himself to the study of law, and in 1843 underwent success- 
fully the examination for a license, before th-e Faculty of Paris. In 
1846 he married Mademoiselle Edith Roussel de Courcy by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter. 

The legitimist leanings of the Marquis de Nadaillac, whose in- 
fancy was passed in the Tuilleries in close companionship with the 
Gomte de Ghambord, prevented him from holding any public office. 
During the empire, in 1871, Monsieur Thiers appealed to his pat- 
riotism and conferred on him the Prefecture des Basses Pyrenees, 
where a Carlist insurrection gave him much trouble. His tact and 
energy were largely instrumental in quelling this uprising. 

In 1876 he was nominated Prefect of Ludre and Loire, a district 
where he had passed part of his youth with his grandmother, the 
Duchesse d'Escars in her Chateau of La Ferriere. 

Disqualified, and finally recalled in 1877 by the fall of Marshall 
MacMahon, he gave himself exclusively to study both in Paris, 
where he lived during the winter, and at Rougemont in le Ven- 
damois, where he passed his summers. 

A piece of polished stone, he one day picked up by chance, while 
superintending some work, led him to engage in prehistoric research. 
At the beginning of 1870 appeared his first work on "L'Anciennete 
de THomme." In 1881 he published two quarto volumes entitled 
'*Les Premiers Homnics et les Temps Pre'historiques. ''L'Ameri- 
que Prehistorique," a large quarto volume published in 1885, met 
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with great success on both sides of the Atlantic, and was translated 
into several languages. In 1888 another volume followed on "Moeurs 
et Monuments es peuplies prehistoriques." 

The Marquis de Nadaillac was, up to the time of his death, an 
assiduous collaborator and correspondent of "L' Anthropologic," **La 
Nature,'* "La llevue des Materiaux de Thistprie primitive et natur- 
elle de I'homme." He wrote also in "La Science Catholique,'* "La 
Deutche Revue," La Ravista Nacional," etc. 

Prehistoric questions concerning Europe and America were first 
but not alone in his mind, La Depopulation de la France par TafEaib- 
lissement progresif d-e la natalite, La mouvement de la Population 
du Globe, Les Expeditions polaires, Le Developpement de L'Ameri- 
que, Les Mines d'on du Yucon, Les Colonies Anglaises, L'Afrique, 
Le Negus Menelik, Les Chinois, Les Japonais, and many other sub- 
jects were treated by him in different journals. 

These numerous works opened to him the doors of L'Institut; he 
was elected in 1884 correspondent of L'Acad^mie des Inscriptions 
et Belks Lettres. Foreign academies honored him by making him 
an associate or corresponding member, as for instance those of Ma- 
drid, Turin and Belorium. He occupied a prominent place in many 
learned societies in Europe and America, of which a list is appended, 
numerous societies did him the honor to make him Vice-President or 
President of sections. He took part in the committee of organiza- 
tion of the sections of Ancient Art and Prehistoric Sciences at the 
Universal Expositions of 1878 and 1889. 

The Marquis de Nadaillac was President of the Council of a 
mutual life assurance company La Fraternelle Parisienne, which in 
1902 celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his admission to the coun- 
cil by hanging his portrait in the council chamber. 

Tip to the end of his life he preserved intact his faculties and 
fine intelligence. The day before the evening of his death he fin- 
ished an article on Japan which "le Correspondant" published on 
October 25th. He had also undertaken a great work on Jean XXII. 
and Cardinal du Pouget Legate of that pope, in Upper Italy. 

The death of his daughter, the Countesse de Florian, which 
took place on the seventeenth of last August, proved a shock from 
which he never recovered. He passd quietly away October 1st, 
while sleeping in his arm-chair. 

According to his wish he was buried at La Ferriere in Touraine. 

My father died, as he had lived, a christian." 

Learned Societies of which He was a Member, and the Date 

OF His Admission Thereto. 

1862, Member of the Archaeological Society of Vendamois. 
1865, Member of the ( ?) Society 

1869, Member of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
1869, Member of the French Archaeological Society. 

1872, Member of the Ramond Society. 

1873, Member of the Societe Polymathique du Marbitran. 
1879, Member of the Scientific Society of Brussels. 
1879, Member of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

1883, Honorary member of Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ing-ton. 
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1884, Corresponding member of Brussels Anthropological So- 
ciety. 

1884, Corresponding member of Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia. 

1884, Corresponding Member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres. 

1885, Member of Science Society. 

1885, Member of Academy of Natural Sciences of Davenport. 

1886, Foreign Associate of American Philosophical Society. 
1888, Honorary Foreign Member of Archseological Society of 

Belgium. 

1888, Foreign Associate Royal Academy of Belgium. 

1888, Member of the ' Bibliographic Society. 

1889, Correspondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Ma- 
drid. 

1889, Member of the Council of the Historical Society of France. 
1889, Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

1889, Member of the American Society of France. 

1890, Correspondent of Royal Academy of Science of Turin; 
Member of Committee of French Society for Advancement of Science. 

1891, Member of the Society of Northern Antiquarians; Catholic 
Society of Political and Social Economy ; Honorary Member of Arch- 
aeological and Historical Federation of Belgium. 

1892, Member of American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

1895, Fellow of Anthropological Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Member of Society of Americanists. 

Commissions and Committees in Which he Took Part. 

1878, Member of the Commission of Ancient Art at the Univer- 
sal Exposition of Paris. 

1885, President of Section of Natural Sciences at the 2nd Con- 
gress of Catholics. 

1886, Vice-President of the International Medical Congress at 
Washington. 

1888, Member of the Committee of Organization of the Univer- 
sal Exposition, Retrospective of Work and Anthrooological Sciences 
of Paris: 1889; Vice-President of International Congress of Anth- 
ropology, New York; Vice-President of the International Congress 
of Catholics and President of the Section of Anthropological Sciences 
of the Congress; Member of the Committee of Organization of the 
International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology 
at Paris. 

1889, President of the Section of Anthropological, Ethnographic 
and Lingruistic Sciences at the Congress of Geographic Sciences of 
Paris; Member of Committee of Organization of Ethnographic 
Sciences. 

1890, Vice-President of Committee of Organization of Congress 
of Americanists and Vice-President of Congress. 

1891, Member of Committee of Organization of International 
Congress of Anthropology, and Archaeology; Vice-President of 

Scientific Catholic Congress at Paris, and President of Section of 
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Anthropology; Member of Committee of Fourth Centenary of Dis- 
covery of ALmerica. 

1892, Member of Council of Congress of Beligions at Chicago. 

1893, Member of Committee of Patronage of the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris. 

1900, Member Charged with Organization of the Congress dur- 
ing Universal Exposition of Paris in 1900. 



CORRECTION. 

For facial, line 7, page 92, in last year's report, read cephalic. 



Readers who may have, without wishing to keep, copies of the 
reports for from 1886-7 to 1893 will confer a favor by returning them 
to the curator, who will be glad to pay postage. 



